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Fisons 
and your garden 


Your garden may be large or very smal!. ur does it matter? 
What gives you pleasure is getting prize res\\\'; ‘rom the plants 
you grow. And -that.is how Fisons can he!p you. Your flowers, 
your vegetables, your grass—there’s a Fison: (<rtilizer with just 
the right balance of plant foods needed to ¢«: the best out of 
every one of them. 

Now, in addition to their complete rang: 0/ balanced powder 
and granular fertilizers, Fisons fave introd.< two new liquid 
products : 


Fisons Liquid Green A balanced liauid fertilize: ©: «|! growing flowers, 
fruit and vegetables. 


Fisons Ridweed A safe selective weedkiller to era ¢icate all weeds found 
in garden lawns. 


Fisons will beat Chéisea Show. If you would /2e to find out more 
about their products, why not go and see them’ 


Fisous welcome you | 


Stand No. 24 


Fisons makes your garden grow 
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Charles H. Pugh Ltd., 
Motor Mower Manufacturers 


By Appointment to 
Her Majesty the Queen 


You simply must try the 


ATCOSCYTHE 


There’s nothing like it for scything long grass. 
Not only moreefficiently but quieter, smoother, 
a real joy to handle. And look at the jobs you 
can do with the aid of its accessories (14 are 
available now or shortly — all quickly and 
easily attachable) — for hedge trimming, 
log-sawing, water pumping, fruit spraying. 


2 It’s a power-house on wheels 
and so very much better than 
anything else, you simply must 
write for a demonstration on 
your land. You'll be amazed. 


Made by the makers of Atco __ 4 
Motor Mowers and backed by 


Available with single or 
the unique Atco nation-wide , 
Service. 


or with sickle bar. 


Charles H. Pugh Ltd., P.O. Box 256, 
Atco Works, Birmingham, 9 
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The’ 

Pressure Retaining, 
Pneumatic Sprayer 
For fruit tree, etc., 
spraying, weed-killing, or 
spot treatment. 

Catalogue from : 


COOPER, PEGLER & CO. 
P.O. BOX No. 9-67 
BURGESS HILL, SUSSEX 


THE FINEST THING 
**ON EARTH” 
FOR KILLING 


| SLUGS & SNAILS! 


Pf 


LIQUID SLUG KILLER! 


**Slugit! ’’ is deadly to slugs and snails. Used 
as directed, it is harmless to man, domestic 
animals and plants. Simply dilute with water 
and apply by watering can or syringe to both 

lants and soil. The entire treated area is made 
ethal to the pests. The 4-oz. bottle treats 
40 sq. yards. Get some today! 


4-oz. bottle 2/- 8-oz. bottle 3/6 
1 pt.8/6 1 qt. 16/6 + gall. 32/- 
From Seedsmen, Ironmongers, Chemists 


The MURPHY CHEMICAL Co. Ltd. 
WHEATHAMPSTEAD HERTS. 


The easy way to success 
with house plants 

tablet fertiliser is the perfect tonic 
for all indoor plants. It promotes strong, 
healthy growth and combines the carefully 
balanced ingredients necessary to healthy 
plant life. Luxigro No. 1 for leaf-bearing 
plants, and Luxigro No. 2 for flower- 
bearing plants. (/t is important that the 
correct type of tablet be used.) 
Recommended by Rochfords, the house- 


plant specialists. 


PRODUCT 
FREE BOOKLET 
Send stamped addressed envelope for your copy to: 


THE SOUNTY GHEMICAL CO. LTD. (Dept. #.2.), 
SHIRLEY, BIRMINGHAM 


TABLET 
FERTILISER 


cook’s “ BRUSHES 


Prov. Patent 3/03/56 Reg. Design 879705 


A REVELATION IN SWEEPING 
The ‘‘Mandos”’ unit is adaptable for horticulture, 
road sweeping and industry. 
Lawns, leaves or bowling green: Stiff or drag 
broom with squeegee or spring rake. 
Council work: 18” fine bahia broom and 18” 
squeegee. 
industrial: Many uses—broom or squeegee. 
Specification: Aluminium casting with spring- 
loaded clamps, 60” ash handle fitted into tapered 
hole. Spare brooms and squeegees, etc. Easily 
fitted. it’s light to use, made in various sizes. 
Economica! proposition. 

This unit with our other specialities will be 
on our stand, No. 4, Chelsea Flower Show. 
1956 Horticultural List will be posted free on 
application 
COOK’S Makers of Quality Brushes 
DAVEY PLACE, NORWICH, NORFOLK 
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EN - TOUT - CAS 


THE LEADING MAKERS OF 
HARD COURTS AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS IN GREAT BRITAIN otis 


EN-TOUT-CAS Courts used for the British Hard Court Championships 
for the last 28 years. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Running Tracks, including Iffley Road, Oxford, 
where the first mile under 4 minutes was made. Also ordered for 
Olympic Games Track, Melbourne, Australia, 1956. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of Carter’s and En-Tout-Cas Squash 
Courts, which can now be economically and speedily constructed. 


EN-TOUT-CAS Sole Makers of ‘‘BITUTURF”’ Practice Cricket Pitches. 
EN-TOUT-CAS design and make Swimming Pools, etc. 


EN-TOUT-CAS (Published Annually) Price List (92 pages) of all kinds 
of Grass Seeds, Fertilisers, Sports Ground Equipment and 
Accessories (please send for this). 

Booklets, Layouts, Specifications and Estimates from :— 

THE EN-TOUT-CAS CO. LTD., SYSTON, Near LEICESTER «, 


LONDON OFFICE: HARRODS (4th Floor), KNIGHTSBRIDGE, S.W.1. Tel.: Sloane 8117-8 


WATER LILIES 
Aquatics and Marginals — Floating, Oxygenating, and Bog Plants 
for May and June planting 


Our 20-page catalogue not only describes a remarkable range of water lilies and aquatics 
but describes in detail how, when, and where to plant them, how to keep the water 
clear, how to grow lilies indoors —in fact everything you could wish to know abovt 
water gardening. It’s well worth having and it is free for the asking. 


NURSERIES DORSET 
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OAKWORTH 


greenhouses for every 
type of garden 


T Series. 6° 0” Wide 
For the Smaller 
Garden From £21.10.0 


D. Series. 8° 3” Wide. 
For the Average 
Garden. From £35.10.0 


4 
Lean to's. 


Id 4 1” to 9 0” Wide. 

or Sun Porch. 

From £20.5.6 


SEASONED OAK and scientifically 
prefabricated construction ensure— 
a lifetime of service, tremendous 
strength and maximum light 


All models extendible and over 50 different 

sizes to select from. Free delivery, erection 

service if required, deferred terms. 
Send today for IIlustrated Catalogue. 


CASTOS LTD. (Dept. JRH), WELLINGTON, SALOP 


| 
SWEET PEA PLANTS 
Pot Grown, Stron 
Weli-Hardened O 
Ready for delivery from the end of 
April until the third week in May, 

weather permitting. 
COLLECTION OFFER 

8 First-class Varieties, selected by us, 

6 plants of each (48 in all), separate and 


named for 12/6 post free—or 12 plants 
of each variety (96 in all) for 24/- 


post free. 
NEW CULTURE 12/6 
BOOKLET 

“Sweet Peas, their Culture in a Nutshell,” 
Chas. W. F. Unwin. All the basic 
tal questions answered inahandy 

16-page booklet. 6d. post free. 

NEW GARDEN SEED CATALOGUE 

Send to-day for our illustrated catalogue 


of Flower and Vegetable Seeds, Gladioli, 
etc. Free on request. 


W. J. UNWIN, LTD. 
HISTON CAMBRIDGE 


The TIC 
ALL yout spraying needs | 


Simple, Easy Action, Brass throughout. Takes al! insec- 
ticides, with bend for underleaf spraying. Highly 
suitable for spraying hormones on Tomatoes 
or Seedlings in the 
Por. See your 
eedsman or lron- 

monger. 


Registered 
Design. 


— Send for Illustrated List 


The PHILIP B. WALDRON CO., 
Kings Road, Tyse/ey, BIRMINGHAM: 


SHEARS 


This ingenious invention 
works on the scissor 
principle. All four knives 
cut both ways, thus 
covering a much larger 
surface in a given time 
than ordinary shears, 
while making a straighter 
cleaner cut with less 
effort. Easily sharpened. 
Price 
Also made with long handles for grass cutting. 
Price 55/- 


THE “FLEXA” MOWER 


Different in construction from other mowers, the 
shear blades and the cutting knives of the Flexa are 
made of thin steel! strips which allow flexibility in 
operation. Having a “‘shaving"’ cut, the Flexa 
does not ‘‘pull’’ the grass, and will cut it easily 
when wet, rough, or as highas 10". Very easy to 
push. 


Used in Wisley Gardens for many years 
Please write for particulars to :— 


The FLE XA Lawn Mower Co. Ltd. 
Guildford Road, Woking, Surrey 
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Quality 
GREENHOUSES 
at 
CHELSEA 


or write now for our New 
Brochure (6/5) just published, 
giving details and useful inform- 
ation on Greenhouses, Frames, 
and Greenhouse Heating, etc. 


We are not alone in knowing that the best results come from the 
best Greenhouses, as Carters and countless gardening experts 
recommend and praise Strawsons’ fine timber-framed Greenhouses, 
associated with long life and perfection. We will gladly answer any 
questions you have, either at the Show or now. Estimates and full 
particulars free for any type or size of Greenhouse, and Surveys of 
Inspection arranged anywhere at short notice. 


G. F. STRAWSON & SON, HORLEY, SURREY Horley 130 


This ‘Swing’ Water Cart ; 
looks just the job. 
Ah yes! It's an Alfred Allen . 


Welded Tubular Steel Frame for 
lightness and strength; Heavily 
Galvanized Container (6 sizes— 
15 to 50 gallons ); Solid or Pneu- 
matic Rubber Tyred or Unbreak- 
able All-Steel Wheels—all these 
add up to an Alfred Allen ‘ Swing’ 
eg. Design 

No. 854724 Water Cart—the perfect job! 


ALFRED ALLEN & SON LIMITED Ly 
Lower Gornal, Nr. Dudley 


alsse LONDON OFFICE: 23 LAWRENCE LANE, £.C.2. TEL: MONarch 2978 
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Wherever WOOD used. 


CUPRINOL WOOD PRESERVERS give deep, lasting 
protection from rot, decay, mildew and wood boring insects. 


They lessen warping, swelling and grain-raising of wood. 
The green grades are recommended for horticultural wood- 


work and have been successfully used for over 40 years. 
CUPRINOL DIP is a special Green grade, economical and 
effective for dipping seedboxes and other horticultural wood- 


work, Harmless to plants when dry. In 40 gallon 
barrels or 5 gallon drums. Obtainable through 


your usual horticultural sundriesman. 


STOCK MODELS 
or any special designs 
* 
Richardson Greenhouses 
supplied for 
Royal Horticultural Society’s 

gardens at Wisley 

* 
WOOD LATH AND 
THER GREENHOUSE 


TIMBER 
i W. RICHARDSON 
& CO. LIMITED 


NEASHAM RD., DARLINGTON 
London Office: 117 Victoria Street, S.W.1 


Associated Firms: 
J. Weems & Co. (Chelsea). James Gray (Chelsea). 
Simpson & Farmer (Glasgow). 


HORTICULTURAL and HEATING ENGINEERS. Established 80 years 
vi 


ARRESTS DECAY 
a 
ERS == 4 
quis W000 BORE) | job for 
Job 
CUPRINOL 
i WOOD PRESERVERS 
CUPRINOL LIMITED, Terminal! Iouse, Grosvenor Gdas., London, S.W.] Tel. SLOane 9274 
RICHARDSON 
(ovale? 
sae 
Estimates free 
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MANGANESE 


AN ESSENTIAL PLANT NUTRIENT 


For the control of manganese deficiency in garden and orchard crops, 
compounds of manganese (chiefly the sulphate) have been applied to 
the soil, generally with fertiliser materials like sulphate of ammonia, 
superphosphate, and acid peat. Amounts of the sulphate applied have 
varied very considerably—from less than 50 Ib. to as much as 400 lb. 
per acre (on strongly alkaline organic soils). Treatment by soil 
application has some disadvantages, one of which is that it is difficult 
to predict to what extent such application will be effective. 


Information and literature may be obtained from our Agricultural Department. 
If you have difficulty in obtaining manganese sulphate locally, please communicate 


CHEMICAL & CARBON PRODUCTS LTD. 


NEW BURLINGTON STREET LONDON, Wi 


Telephone: REGent 1921 {five lines) Cables: CHEMICARBO. LONDON - 


(Trede Mark) 


DISTRIBUTOR 


(Pat Applied For) 


This improved machine works on the 
well-known COULTAS principle of 
the moving band and is an accurate 
means of spreading all kinds of ferti- 
liser dressings and seeds for turf. It 
is also ideal for spreading sands and 
composts. A natural development in 
the “‘SISIS’’ range of Turf Manage- 
ment Equipment, it will give the 
best results when used with ‘‘SISIS’’ 
Turf Piercing and Surface Cultivating 
Implements. 


Full details available from the Patentees and Sole Makers of “SISIS” Turf 
Management Equipment :— 


W. HARGREAVES &COLTD | 


-CHEADLE CHESHIRE Phone GATley 4262 . 


“ LEONARDSLEE” 
HORSHAM 


SIR GILES LODER, BT. 
will open the Garden on 


WEDNESDAYS, MAY 9th, 16th, 23rd, 
30th 


THURSDAYS, MAY 10th, 17th, 24th, 
31st 


SATURDAYS, MAY 5th, 12th, 19th, 
26th, June 2nd 


Admission 1/6 Car Park 1/- Tea 


Special Sunday Openings 
MAY 13th, 20th, 27th, and JUNE 3rd 
Admission 2/6 Car Park 1/- No Teas 


10a.m.to7p.m. No Dogs 


WALTER BLOM & SON 
LTD. 
(of Holland) 


Coombelands Nurseries, 
Leavesden, Watford, 


QUALITY 
and 
SERVICE 


since 


Gardens are open all day 
and every day, including 
Sundays. We shall be 
pleased to send a copy of 
our fully illustrated Cata- 
logue on request. 


SEED RAISING 


and 
CUTTING PROPAGATION 


Excellent Results Obtained by Using 
Specially Compounded 


VERMICULITE and 
BARK FIBRE 
COMPOUND VH/44S 


* For Strong Root Systems 
* For Earlier and Safer Transplanting 
(Put 1 inch in your seed drills) 


1 bushel sack - - - - 10/6 
2 bushel sack - - - - 15/={ 
(sack deposit 2/-) 

DELIVERY FREE IN U.K. 


Also Soil Conditioners 


VERMICULITE (HORTICULTURE) CO. 
12 and 13 BRIDGEWAY HOUSE, 
HAMMERSMITH, LONDON, W.8 


BENTLEY’S 


CHRYSANTHEMUM 
FERTILISERS 


once again prove their outstandin 
superiority. At the 1955 Nationa 
Chrysanthemum Society’s Show 


The Holmes Memorial Challenge Cup 

The Bentley Trophy 

The Centenary Trophy 

The George Prickett Challenge Trophy 

WERE WON BY 
J. M. Bishop, Esq., Seacroft Holiday 
Camp, Hemsby-on-Sea, nr. Yarmouth, 
who used Bentley’s Chrysanthemum 
Fertiliser exclusively. 
ALSO 
The magnificent specimen plant of Annie 
Curry, bearing 400 blooms, exhibited by 
Ww. rs Gadd, Esq., at the N.C.S. Show, 
was fed on Bentley’s Chrysanthemum 
Fertiliser. 


Complete 1956 General Catalogue of all Bentley's 
Specialities post free on request 


JOSEPH BENTLEY LIMITED 
Horticultural Manufacturing Specialists 


BARROW-ON-HUMBER, LINCS. 


Herts. 
& | 
1870 
ay You will be most wel- 
© come to visit our Sunning - 
hill Park trial grounds, 
Aw) situated on the edge of 
R Windsor Great Park, any 
time convenient, as the 
Viti 


7 good reasons 
for using 


ELGRO 


THE MIRACLE FERTILIZER 


| The unrivalled Welgro formula 


Completely soluble in water 


Quick acting 


Feeds through leaves as well as roots—will not 
damage foliage 


Easy to make up and apply 


Economical—contains the maximum amount 
of concentrated plant food 


Equally beneficial for Lawns, Flowers, Vegetables 
and Fruit 


Trial size packet 2/6 


Tin 14-Ib. Tin 12/- 
3-Ib. Tin 20/- 6-\b. Tin 32/- 


Welgro ts obtainable from your local GARDEN FERTILIZERS LTD 
trough "Bests the Chemists”. 40 CHORLTON ST., MANCHESTER 1 
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PLANTS NEED CLEAN SOIL 


says Bob Green, our gardening expert 


1. Without a doubt, most plant failures 
(outdoor tomatoes included) are due to 
disease in the soil. 


2. Plants only thrive in clean soil, so 
sterilize it as you dig. It’s too late once 
you've planted! 


3. Saturate the bottom of each trench 
with a solution of Jeyes’—ONE table- 
spoonful per gallon of water. 


4. As you throw in the topsoil, soak 
that too—same strength solution. Use 
plenty —it’s cheap enough ! 


5. Leave the plot at least a fortnight 
before planting, while Jeyes’ kills off 
disease and many pests. 


6. Always sterilize soil too for cloche- 
work — glass won't help if soil below it 
is unhealthy! 


| 
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Quart cans 5/-. Gallon cans 15/- and in botties— 
at hardware stores, horticultural suppliers, chemists and grocers. 


FREE! Write for a free copy of “Jeyes’ Fluid in the Garden” 


JEYES’ (DEPT R.H.S.8), MILLBROOK, MANOR ROAD, CHIGWELL, ESSEX 
x 
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PRESIDENT 
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VICE-PRESIDENTS 
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THE HON. 
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THE ROYAL HORTICULTURAL SOCIETY 


ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING 
FEBRUARY 28, 1956 


REPORT OF PROCEEDINGS of the ONE HUNDRED AND 
FIFTY-SECOND ANNUAL GENERAL MEETING, held 
in the Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
February 28, 1956, at 3 P.M. 

The Hon. Davin Bowss-Lyon, V.M.H., President, in the Chair. 


Notice of Meeting 
The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


Confirmation of Minutes 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, which had been 
circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s JouRNAL for April, 1955, were 
approved by the Meeting and signed by the President. 


Report of the Council—Presidential Address 

The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said: The Report of the Council has been circulated in this month’s 
JourRNAL and it gives a full account of all the activities of the Society 
during the past year. I propose, therefore, to touch on only a few points 
and perhaps to bring you up to date on one or two events which have 
taken place since. 

What I have to tell you this year is really the old, old story, but it 
is a story which I am very glad to be able to tell, for it is one of continued 
satisfactory progress by the Society. It shows a big increase in Fellow- 
ship—1,400 more Fellows; it shows a small rise in the income of the 
Society; and it shows an increase—and, I hope you will agree, a wise 
increase—in expenditure on the objects of the Society. As I have said, 
the Fellowship went up by 1,400 in 1955; and in the first two months 
of this year, a further 1,240 Fellows have been elected. So we are still 
growing. (Applause.) 

For many years, the King of Swedea has been a very enthusiastic 
gardener. I believe that when the Swedish Embassy hears of His 
Majesty’s plans to make a visit to this country, they are fairly quick to 
telephone to Vincent Square to discover whether his visit will coincide 
with one of our shows, so that he can see it. Last year, His Majesty was 
in London during the time of the Chelsea Show, and he spent the best 
part of two days at it. He showed a profound knowledge of plants and 
horticulture generally. 

Knowing that he was interested in the Society’s activities, the 
Council extended an invitation to His Majesty enquiring whether he 
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would be pleased to accept an Honorary Fellowship, and I am delighted 
to tell you that he has intimated his pleasure to accept. (Applause.) 

Last year’s Chelsea Show was, as usual, a great success. It was 
honoured by Her Majesty the Queen and by many other members of 
the Royal Family. When we originally decided on the date for the 
Chelsea Show last year, we had a clear field, but much later the Epsom 
authorities decided to choose Chelsea Wednesday for the Derby. That 
did not daunt us very much. But, much later, the Prime Minister took 
it into his head to have a General Election on the Thursday. Even so, 
we decided to make no change in the date. I think our decision was 
vindicated, because, in fact, the attendance at Chelsea was up to the 
average. I read in some papers that the attendance at Epsom was con- 
siderably down! (Laughter.) Furthermore, as we all know, the numbers 
of voters who went to the polls at the General Election were con- 
siderably lower than at the previous Election. But what else can people 
expect if they choose Chelsea week for these other events ? (Laughter.) 

Some of you who visit our offices upstairs in this building may have 
noticed that we have at last got a new lift. Our old lift had rendered 
wonderful service for fifty years, but latterly it had become tempera- 
mental. In fact, it used to have a peculiar temper and took to a habit 
of stopping between floors and remaining there. I hope you agree that 
the new lift is an improvement and that you will agree with the lady 
who went up in it the other day, and when to her surprise she found 
that the door opened automatically at her destination said, ““What a 
well-mannered lift’’! (Laughter.) 

I told you last year that we were having discussions regarding 
Floral Arrangement Societies, of which there are so many in the 
country. We have now established a Royal Horticultural Society Floral 
Arrangement Committee, which will act as a kind of forum to enable 
representatives from Floral Arrangement Societies all over the country 
to come and discuss their problems. Ultimately, I hope it will be pos- 
sible to create something like a National Federation of all these Flower 
Arrangement Groups. 

In that connection, we are going to hold an exhibition from all over 
the country at Chelsea this year. It will be a non-competitive exhibition, 
for we do not propose to lay down any standards for the assessment of 
the merits of floral arrangement. They fall into the province of “Art” 
about which it is notorious that opinions differ. 

To me, some of these floral arrangements are very beautiful things 
indeed, but there are others which remind me of the man who went 
to visit an artist friend to look at his pictures. He was looking at one of 
them and he said, ‘““You know, this painting sets me wondering.’”’ The 
artist replied, ““You mean, you wonder how I did it ?” “No,” said the 
man; “I wonder why you did it.” (Laughter.) Now if differences of 
opinion like that exist, as I believe they do, between such recognized 
authorities on art as The Royal Academy and those who control “The 
Tate,’ it seems to me that The Royal Horticultural Society should not 
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in the Old Hall, Vincent Square, Westminster, on Tuesday, 
February 28, 1956, at 3 P.M. 


The Hon. Davin Bowss-Lyon, V.M.H., President, in the Chair. 


Notice of Meeting 
The Secretary read the Notice convening the Meeting. 


Confirmation of Minutes 

The Minutes of the last Annual General Meeting, which had been 
circulated to all Fellows in the Society’s JourNaL for April, 1955, were 
approved by the Meeting and signed by the President. 


Report of the Council—Presidential Address 


The PRESIDENT, in moving the adoption of the Report of the Council, 
said: The Report of the Council has been circulated in this month’s 
JouRNAL and it gives a full account of all the activities of the Society 
during the past year. I propose, therefore, to touch on only a few points 
and perhaps to bring you up to date on one or two events which have 
taken place since. 

What I have to tell you this year is really the old, old story, but it 
is a story which I am very glad to be able to tell, for it is one of continued 
satisfactory progress by the Society. It shows a big increase in Fellow- 
ship—1,400 more Fellows; it shows a small rise in the income of the 
Society; and it shows an increase—and, I hope you will agree, a wise 
increase—in expenditure on the objects of the Society. As I have said, 
the Fellowship went up by 1,400 in 1955; and in the first two months 
of this year, a further 1,240 Fellows have been elected. So we are still 
growing. (Applause.) 

For many years, the King of Swedea has been a very enthusiastic 
gardener. I believe that when the Swedish Embassy hears of His 
Majesty’s plans to make a visit to this country, they are fairly quick to 
telephone to Vincent Square to discover whether his visit will coincide 
with one of our shows, so that he can see it. Last year, His Majesty was 
in London during the time of the Chelsea Show, and he spent the best 
part of two days at it. He showed a profound knowledge of plants and 
horticulture generally. 

Knowing that he was interested in the Society’s activities, the 
Council extended an invitation to His Majesty enquiring whether he 
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would be pleased to accept an Honorary Fellowship, and I am delighted 
to tell you that he has intimated his pleasure to accept. (Applause.) 

Last year’s Chelsea Show was, as usual, a great success. It was 
honoured by Her Majesty the Queen and by many other members of 
the Royal Family. When we originally decided on the date for the 
Chelsea Show last year, we had a clear field, but much later the Epsom 
authorities decided to choose Chelsea Wednesday for the Derby. That 
did not daunt us very much. But, much later, the Prime Minister took 
it into his head to have a General Election on the Thursday. Even so, 
we decided to make no change in the date. I think our decision was 
vindicated, because, in fact, the attendance at Chelsea was up to the 
average. I read in some papers that the attendance at Epsom was con- 
siderably down! (Laughter.) Furthermore, as we all know, the numbers 
of voters who went to the polls at the General Election were con- 
siderably lower than at the previous Election. But what else can people 
expect if they choose Chelsea week for these other events ? (Laughter.) 

Some of you who visit our offices upstairs in this building may have 
noticed that we have at last got a new lift. Our old lift had rendered 
wonderful service for fifty years, but latterly it had become tempera- 
mental. In fact, it used to have a peculiar temper and took to a habit 
of stopping between floors and remaining there. I hope you agree that 
the new lift is an improvement and that you will agree with the lady 
who went up in it the other day, and when to her surprise she found 
that the door opened automatically at her destination said, ‘What a 
well-mannered lift”! (Laughter.) 

I told you last year that we were having discussions regarding 
Floral Arrangement Societies, of which there are so many in the 
country. We have now established a Royal Horticultural Society Floral 
Arrangement Committee, which will act as a kind of forum to enable 
representatives from Floral Arrangement Societies all over the country 
to come and discuss their problems. Ultimately, I hope it will be pos- 
sible to create something like a National Federation of all these Flower 
Arrangement Groups. 

In that connection, we are going to hold an exhibition from all over 
the country at Chelsea this year. It will be a non-competitive exhibition, 
for we do not propose to lay down any standards for the assessment of 
the merits of floral arrangement. They fall into the province of “Art” 
about which it is notorious that opinions differ. 

To me, some of these floral arrangements are very beautiful things 
indeed, but there are others which remind me of the man who went 
to visit an artist friend to look at his pictures. He was looking at one of 
them and he said, ‘““You know, this painting sets me wondering.” The 
artist replied, ““You mean, you wonder how I did it ?” “No,” said the 
man; “I wonder why you did it.” (Laughter.) Now if differences of 
opinion like that exist, as I believe they do, between such recognized 
authorities on art as The Royal Academy and those who control ‘The 
Tate,’ it seems to me that The Royal Horticultural Society should not 
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set itself up as an arbiter of what is, after all, largely a matter of taste and, 
to some extent, like ladies’ hats, a matter of fashion. Nevertheless, we 
feel that Flower Arrangement Societies should be encouraged, and it is 
our intention to support them. 

All of you here must remember that great figure, Mr. Bowles. We 
all miss him. He attended this Annual gathering regularly for over 
fifty years. The Council have thought fit—and I hope the Fellows will 
agree—that his name should be preserved for all time by creating a 
Bowles Memorial. With that in view, we propose to set up a Bowles 
Memorial Fund, which will make it possible for young gardeners to 
travel or pursue some special study or engage in some project, which 
it would otherwise be impossible for them to do. Mr. Bowles, as many 
of you will remember, spent a large part of his life in helping young 
people, and we believe that this memorial will be something really after 
his own heart. 

Now, let us move down to Wisley. Wisley continues to get more 
and more visitors every year. That is not really surprising, because I 
think that Wisley gets better and better every year. This is the moment 
when I would like to give a little praise and convey our gratitude to the 
Director and the Curator and all the staff there for the remarkable 
results they manage to achieve every year. It is not easy to look after 
a very large garden like Wisley these days, but they manage to do it, 
and they do it very well. 

This year, we have decided to open Wisley to Fellows on Sunday 
afternoons in the winter, and if the idea is successful we shall do so 
every year. There are always a number of things of interest to be seen, 
even in the months of winter. In fact, those of you who look in at tele- 
vision may have seen our Curator showing viewers our plants, If all 
television viewers can see our plants from Wisley, I do not see why we 
Fellows should not be allowed to go and see them ourselves on Sunday 
afternoons. 

Then, we have a number of plans afoot at Wisley. Wisley, as you 
know, is a very dry place. It is dry normally, but last year, with that 
wonderful summer, the position became somewhat desperate. Our 
water supply has always been inadequate, and we are planning to put 
in a new water supply with an increased capacity, which I hope will 
solve the problems of watering and, indeed, will extend the water to the 
further parts of the gardens. é 

We are also going to build two more cottages. The reason for this 
is that it is so difficult to retain or even to find staff unless there is good 
housing. So we are completing our housing programme by building a 
final two cottages. We also have plans for doing something to improve 
our many outbuildings and to provide new outbuildings to house our 
machinery, and so on. 

Having said this I can sense a certain restlessness from the Treasurer. 
Of course, I should have prefaced these remarks by saying that all these 
plans are subject to the necessary finance being available. But it is 
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wonderful how the Treasurer manages to find funds for things which are 
really necessary, and I am hoping that the funds will be there to enable 
us to make these improvements. They will, of course, be carried out 
over a period of several years. 

A great Society such as ours, based in a great horticultural country 
should not allow itself to become too insular. It must occasionally go 
further afield. Last year, we thought it was the correct thing to see that 
the United Kingdom was properly represented at that great show, the 
Ghent Floralies, which is held every five years. We accordingly sent 
out a strong representation, feeling confident that you would approve 
of our action. 

As I thought it would be your wish, I accepted an invitation to be 
President of the Grand Jury. I accepted the invitation blindly, because 
I did not know what it entailed, but I was very soon to learn. The first 
thing I had to do on reaching the show grounds was to address the 
panels of judges, numbering 350—in French. (Laughter.) Then I had 
to preside over the Grand Jury, consisting of some fifteen important 
people from all over the Continent. Only one of this number was an 
Englishman, and only one of the remainder could understand English. 
I therefore had to speak to them in my indifferent French. That it was 
indifferent was made plain in about two minutes. However, it was duly 
interpreted into eight or nine different Continental languages, and 
ultimately we came to our decisions. 

We lent our Curator to stage a big co-operative exhibit for which 
the bulk of the plants were supplied by various nurserymen and owners 
of private gardens. This display, which took the form of an English 
woodland garden, created great interest and admiration among the 
hundreds of thousands of people who came from all over the Continent. 
And so I think we left our mark last year at Ghent. 

Later in the year, we also sent a strong contingent to Holland, led 
by Dr. H. V. Taylor, to the 14th International Horticultural Congress. 
We accepted the invitation to become the International Registration 
Authority for the groups of plants Narcissus, Rhododendron (including 
Azalea) and Delphinium (perennials only). We have always taken the 
lead in recognizing the necessity of trying to stabilize names all over the 
world. 

To return to domestic matters, I have first of all to inform you that 
our Secretary, Brigadier Lycett, will be retiring from his office this 
spring. Brigadier Lycett accepted the Secretaryship just after the war, 
in 1946, at a time when we were just beginning the big post-war expan- 
sion of the Society. He has been a mountain of strength to the Society 
over these ten years. His energy, his tact and his administrative abilities 
have really been invaluable to us, and we cannot be too grateful to him. 
Although he is retiring, I hope we may continue to see his familiar 
figure at our meetings, and I am sure we all wish him a very long and 
happy retirement. (Hear, hear.) 

In succession to Brigadier Lycett, your Council have appointed the 
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present Deputy Secretary, Mr. Simmonds. (Applause.) He has spent the 
whole of his career with the Society and there are very few people who 
know more about its history and its activities than he. I am sure you will 
all give him your support, as you have done to his predecessor. 

Then, I have to tell you of two sad things which have happened as 
regards our Council; early in April, under doctor’s orders, Mr. Rose 
had to retire from the Council. We miss him very much, because he 
gave splendid help on many matters to the Council. However, on 
doctor’s orders he has had to retire. I am very glad to say that we were 
able to induce Lord Digby to step in and take his place. 

In addition, Major Pam, who also was on the Council, suddenly 
died. This will be a great loss to us, for his advice was first-class and 
he was, I suppose, the greatest authority in this country on South 
American flora. We have been fortunate in persuading Lord Abercon- 
way to fill this vacancy. We are delighted to have the name Aberconway 
once more on the Council. Lord Aberconway brings to the Council not 
only a good business mind, but he brings also a great knowledge of 
horticulture and of plants; one has only to see the many improvements 
he has made at Bodnant to understand our good fortune. Furthermore, 
he brings youth to the Council. As a result of his arrival, the average 
age of the Council has gone down quite a lot ! 

I wish that I had time to give proper thanks to all the many people 
who help us during the year. So many kind people spend hours in 
judging, examining, lecturing and sitting on our Committees that I do 
not know where we should be without their expert help. We also have 
three retiring Members of Council who have given hundreds of hours 
of their valuable time to the Society. Under our rules, unfortunately, 
they have to retire this year, but we do have a bye-law which enables 
us to re-elect one of them. Your Council has decided to ask Mr. Secrett 
to remain, so that we can enjoy the advantage of his tremendous know- 
ledge of many aspects of horticulture, particularly as it applies to 
Wisley. 

The other two Members of Council whom we unfortunately have 
to lose are Dr. H. V. Taylor and Dr. George Taylor. We shall miss 
them very much, particularly on the scientific, literary and botanical 
side. Dr. H. V. Taylor, however, will continue as Chairman of the 
Examinations Board, and Dr. George Taylor as Chairman of the 
Library Committee. 

We also extend our thanks to the Press and to the B.B.C. They both 
give a good account of the Society’s activities throughout the year, and 
it is very important for us that they should. 

I now ask the Treasurer to second the motion, and no doubt he will 
tell you something of the financial position of the Society. 


The Treasurer (The Hon. Lewis Palmer), in seconding the motion 
for the adoption of the Report, said: It is customary on these occasions 
for the Treasurer, in seconding the motion for the adoption of the 
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Report, to run through the accounts with the Fellows present. In these 
times, that is a not unenviable task, but it was not always like that. 

Sometimes when I am working in my garden of an evening in the 
summer and I see a squadron of Meteors in a frolicsome mood come 
chasing each other over the tree-tops, I begin to remember, with a kind 
of sentimental nostalgia, what I have read about conditions as they were 
in the middle of the nineteenth century, when the worst thing to split 
the gardener’s ears was a couple of swans lumbering over in the evening. 
Those were the days, too, when one’s garden consisted of neat beds, 
beautifully arranged with geraniums, calceolarias and lobelias, horti- 
cultural luxuries for which I confess a rather sneaking affection, but 
which none of us can afford today. 

Queen Victoria was on the throne, the Britisli Empire seemed to be 
a moderately permanent institution, Income Tax was twopence in the £ 
(Laughter) and no one, except perhaps Engels, had taken Karl Marx 
seriously. It can be understood why, sometimes on a summer evening, 
I feel that those might have been rather good days in which to live. 

But then, I remember, those were the days, just one hundred years 
ago, when The Royal Horticultural Society was approaching its 
second bankruptcy. Just twenty years later, shortly before the third 
bankruptcy, the Fellows rose in their wrath and threw out the Council 
in a body at one of the Annual General Meetings. I think, then, that 
the task of going through the Balance Sheet with the Fellows might 
have been not quite so enviable a task in those days and that there are 
compensations even for living in the twentieth century. 

May I ask you to turn to the accounts, which you will find on page 66 
of the JourNAL for February. Taking the revenue side first, it will be 
seen that subscriptions have increased by £5,400 over the previous year. 
This is roughly the same increase as we have seen in each of the past 
three years, and I think we can derive some encouragement from the 
fact that the number of persons wishing to become Fellows of the 
Society continues to increase so steadily ; but we must always remember 
that this source of income is a particularly vulnerable one in a time of 
financial depression. 

Further down, it will be seen that the revenue from hall lettings is 
almost exactly the same as it was last year. With one or two small 
increases in other items, this makes a total revenue of £144,636 as 
against £138,293 the previous year. 

On the other side of the account, it will be noted that salaries and 
establishment expenses in London show a further increase, as is 
inevitable in these inflationary times. The cost of Wisley, too, for the 
first time, reaches a figure of £50,000. This is due partly to the general 
rise in wages and partly to a very substantial rise in rates. We have 
had a claim from the local authority which we have had to pay. We do 
not believe that the Society is liable for this amount, but we have paid 
it under protest and we are taking the proper steps to dispute the claim. 
Expenditure on the JouRNAL shews little difference from last year, 
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but I am afraid, will go up this year owing to the new postage rates, 
which will cost us £2,500, and in addition there are the printing and 
paper costs, which have gone up to the tune of another £1,500, so that 
the JOURNAL will in the current year cost us about £4,000 more. 

The cost of meetings last year was some {2,300 less than in the 
previous year, but that is due to the fact that we had no sesquicen- 
tenary celebrations and no Autumn Show. The other items on this side 
of the account call for no special comment from me. 

You will see that after making the regular appropriation to Sinking 
Fund—the Old and New Halls Rebuilding Reserve—and allocating 
£16,456 to the various premises accounts as against our allocation of 
£15,509 last year, we finish the year with a credit balance of £6,803, 
as compared with £6,664 last year. 

In the Wisley Garden Account, on page 70, there is the item for 
rates to which I have already referred. These are {£1,836 more than in 
the previous year. The allocation to Depreciation and Renewals Reserve 
is not made this year, because the Council have decided to consolidate 
all the various small reserves that have grown up and to take care of all 
major repairs and renewals in London and at Wisley out of the Main- 
tenance of Premises Reserve, to which we have made the allocations 
already referred to. 

As I have said, the net cost of Wisley for the past year comes to over 
£50,000. This is a very large figure, and perhaps it helps to explain the 
disappearance of the large private gardens that used to exist up and down 
the country. 

It will be seen from the Balance Sheet, at pages 72 and 73 of the 
JOURNAL, that on the assets side there is no substantial change in our 
buildings and property. Investments this year are shown under two 
headings instead of under half a dozen. This is part of the general 
tidying-up of the Balance Sheet which we have carried out this year. 
The book value of investments is some £23,000 more than last year, 
but this does not mean very much. 

The market value is some £245,000 as against £252,000 last year; 
that is, a depreciation of £7,000, in spite of some further investments. 
This is due to the fact that a very high percentage of our funds is in- 
vested in British Government securities, which have all suffered a 
catastrophic fall during the year. They are, however, I am glad to say, 
mostly in securities with a fixed maturity date, so that in course of time 
this depreciation will be recovered. There is nothing further on the 
assets side to which I need direct attention. 

On the liabilities side, there is no change in the Accumulated 
Funds, but it will be seen that the General Reserve benefited to the 
extent of £6,803, representing the balance of the year’s working, and 
£10,000 which has been transferred from the Depreciations and 
Renewals Reserve, London, which is part of the tidying-up process to 
which I have already referred. 

A little lower down, you will notice an item ‘“‘ Loss on Realization 
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of Investments,”’ and this same rather gloomy refrain recurs another 
three or four times. I should explain that these items are not as bad as 
they would appear. Our financial advisers pointed out to us that if we 
exchanged one of our British Government securities, of which we held 
a substantial block, for another one with a rather different rate of 
interest and a different date of maturity, we should obtain a worthwhile 
increase in dividend due to the fact that the market prices were momen- 
tarily out of balance. But our Auditors have been very sticky. They say 
that because we hold some securities which we bought at a higher price, 
even though we immediately reinvested the proceeds in securities which 
had an equal depreciation, we must show on our balance sheet the loss 
of book value which we incurred. I am glad to say that what we bought 
is a security with a fixed date and, therefore, the depreciation will come 
back to us in due course. 

The Wisley New Building Reserve is, you will no doubt remember, 
the Auditors’ name for expenditure on the new Hostel. The final pay- 
ment of £2,456 on this account was made early in the year. That is auto- 
matically transferred to Wisley Gardens Accumulated Funds Account. 

The tidying-up process that we have undertaken this year can be 
seen also in connection with the various reserves. The Depreciations 
and Renewals Reserves disappear and their place is taken, on page 74, 
by Maintenance of Premises accounts, which have been established 
and from which the Council propose in future to make all payments 
for the major repairs and upkeep of Wisley and in London. 

On the Wisley Gardens Balance Sheet, the only change is the small 
addition to the new Hostel, to which I have already referred. 

I must apologize for keeping you so long with such dull figures but 
I feel sure that if the President’s beautiful dreams for Wisley materialize 
in the near future I may have a much more exciting passage with you, 
although, I hope, not quite as exciting a passage as the Fellows had 
with my predecessor one hundred years ago. 


The PrestpENT: The motion has been moved and seconded, but 
before I put it to the meeting I shall be happy to try to answer any 
questions that anybody may have on the Report. 


Sir Harry Brittain: I should like to ask a question concerning 
Wisley. I have recently returned from the best part of two months as 
the guest of Australia and New Zealand. Whenever I was able to do so, 
I went to see not only the beautiful public gardens in many of the 
cities of those two countries, but also many of the private gardens. 

Naturally, being a member of this Society and, like every other 
member here, very proud of Wisley, I raised the point of Wisley on 
many occasions. I am sorry to have to confess that at least nine times 
out of ten the individual to whom I was speaking had never heard of it. 
I am not talking about the curators and people in charge of the gardens, 
but of the average intelligent garden lover whom I met—and I met very 
many during those happy weeks. I am wondering what effort is made 
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to let the people of Australia and New Zealand, and other parts of the 
Empire, know something about the attractions of Wisley, where it is, 
and what it contains. 

The Prestpent: I think I would draw swords with you over one 
thing. I think most of the British Commonwealth is fully aware of The 
Royal Horticultural Society’s Garden in England. If a few people are 
not aware of it, that is too bad for them. We have numbers of Fellows 
in all the Commonwealth countries. We send our JOURNALS all over 
the world. We have heavy correspondence with numbers of people 
from all those countries. We frequently—in fact, almost every year— 
give awards to horticulturists in public gardens in New Zealand, 
Australia and elsewhere, and we keep very close contact with horti- 
cultural circles in all those countries. I do not know how further we can 
make the public all over the world aware of this Society. I think we 
should have to have an overseas Public Relations Office, and that at the 
moment we do not propose to do. 


Sir Harry Brittain: I am very glad to have your answer, but I still 
feel that a little more might be done in a few directions. Perhaps I 
might write a note to you about it. 

The PresipENT: We will certainly bear in mind what you say. Are 
there any other questions ? 


(There were no further questions.) 
(The motion for the adoption of the Report was carried unanimously.) 


Election of the President for 1956 


The Vice-CHAIRMAN (The Hon. Lewis Palmer): It is now my 
privilege to perform the task that for many years was known among us 
as “saying Mr. Bowles’s little piece.” In my capacity as Vice-Chairman 
of the Council, I have to announce to you—and | am sure you will all 
share with me my very great pleasure in making this announcement— 
that since there were no other nominations, the Hon. David Bowes- 
Lyon is, under Bye-law 69, duly elected to the office of President for 
the coming year. (Applause.) 


The PresipENT: Mr. Treasurer, Ladies and Gentlemen: I do thank 
you very much for the confidence you have once again placed in me 
by asking me to preside for the coming year. I assure you that being 
President of this great Society is a tremendous honour and pleasure, 
and I enjoy it very much. I can assure you that I will do all I can for the 
Society in the ensuing year. (Applause.) 


Election of nine Vice-Presidents, a Treasurer, three Members of Council 
and an Auditor 

The PRESIDENT: I have now to declare that, in accordance with 
Bye-law 69, the following are duly elected: 


As Vice-Presidents: Sir Ronald G. Hatton, Dr. Ernst H. Krelage, 
Dr. E. D. Merrill, Mr. F. Cleveland Morgan, Mr. B. Y. Morrison, 
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Mr. C. G. A. Nix, Colonel The Hon. Sir Heaton Rhodes, Sir Edward 
J. Salisbury and Professor Sir William Wright Smith. 


As Treasurer: The Hon. Lewis Palmer. 


As Members of Council: Mr. 'T. Neame, Mr. F. A. Secrett and Pro- 
fessor R. H. Stoughton. 


We are delighted to welcome Mr. Neame on our Council. We know 
him as an authority on anything to do with fruit, and particularly pears. 
I think he will be a great strength in our deliberations. Mr. Secrett is 
known to us all, and Professor Stoughton we also welcome most 
cordially. We know him as a power at Reading University and a great 
scientist. We are very glad to have these three gentlemen. 


As Auditor: Mr. F. G. Feather. I am very glad to announce that 
Mr. Feather is willing to continue in office for the ensuing year. 


Presentation of Annual Awards—The PresiDENT then presented 


the following awards :— 


Honorary Fellowship—Conferred on persons who have rendered 
distinguished service to Horticulture. 

On His Majesty Gustar VI, King of Sweden. (Mr. Sverker 
Astrém, Swedish Chargé d’Affaires, received the Diploma.) 

The PresiDENT: Sir, this honour which I am handing to you is 
really a great honour to this Society. We are very happy that His 
Majesty the King should have consented to accept this Honorary 
Fellowship. I assure you—and perhaps you will assure His Majesty— 
that this award is made by the Society only on the rarest of occasions, 
and only to those who have proved their merit. In this case, we are 
indeed honoured to be able to pay our tribute to the King of Sweden. 


The Victoria Medal of Honour—Awarded to British Horti- 
culturists, resident in the United Kingdom, whom the Council consider 
deserving of special honour at the hands of the Society. 


To Dr. J. Macqueen Cowan. 

The PresipENT: Dr. Cowan, this is a most deserving award for ali 
the work you have done throughout these years at Edinburgh, where 
you were until recently Assistant to The Regius Keeper of The Royal 
Botanic Garden. Latterly you have assumed responsibility for that 
great garden, “Inverewe.”’ For this great work of rescue, as well as for 
your illustrious record at Edinburgh, the Society presents you with the 
Victoria Medal of Honour. 


To Mr. ALLan G. LANcpon. (Not attending because of illness. 
Mr. Stephen Langdon received the award.) 

The PresipENnT: I am sorry your brother is not well, and I hope he 
will be better soon. He has carried on that wonderful work, started by 
your father, of the selection and improvement of particular varieties of 
flowers. Your brother has produced those wonderful polyanthuses. 
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That is a real contribution to all gardens great and small, and for that 
service this is a proper award. I shall be glad if you will hand this medal 
to him with our congratulations. 

To Sir Eric H. Savini. 

The PreEsIDENT: Sir Eric, if your only contribution to horticulture 
was the creation of those wonderful gardens at Windsor, that would be 
sufficient. I always think it was a most happy idea of the late King 
George VI when he decided that they should be called “The Savill 
Gardens.” Not only for that achievement but for many other contribu- 
tions you have made to horticulture, the Society is delighted to do you 
this honour. 


To Miss L. SNELLING. 


The PresipENT: Miss Snelling, the Society is delighted to present 
you with the highest award it can. We have appreciated the remarkable 
paintings which you have executed for us over long years for the 
Botanical Magazine. That magazine, which is the oldest botanical 
publication and will I hope go on for ever, will no doubt prove in history 
to have contained its best plates during the period in which you were 
painting them. We are delighted to give you this honour. 


To Dr. Georce TAYLOR. 


The Presipent: Dr. George Taylor, you are a great botanist, you 
are the Keeper of Botany at the British Museum and you are a great 
builder of the collection of herbaria there and have probably made it 


one of the great collections in the world. But you have done many 
other things, too. You have been on plant-hunting expeditions and 
you have been into Tibet. You have arranged expeditions and you have 
seen those flowers brought back and grown to maturity. For these 
reasons and for the good work you have done for horticulture, we 
present you with the Victoria Medal of Honour. 


Associate of Honour Badge—The Associateship of Honour is 
conferred on persons of British nationality who have rendered dis- 
tinguished service to Horticulture in the course of their employment. 


On Mr. W. G. Ayres. (Not attending because of illness. Mr. L. E. 
Morgan received the award.) 

The Presipent: Mr. Morgan, we should like you to convey this 
Badge to Mr. Ayres and to tell him how pleased we are that he has 
received it. We know that for twenty-five years or more he has been in 
charge of the Public Parks at Nottingham, and has been most active 
in the Institute of Park Administration. We feel that he richly deserves 
this award. 


On Mr. R. D. PINKER. 
The PresipENT: Mr. Pinker, I believe that you were a compara- 


tively short time at work at Messrs. Sutton’s—only fifty-one years— 
and I believe that you were one of the mainstays of that great business, 
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which again is only 150 years old this year, but for that and particularly 
for the expert work you have done in the bulb world in the last few years, 
we are delighted to present you with this Associateship. 


On Mr. L. STENNING. 

The PresmpENT: Mr. Stenning, it gives me very great pleasure to 
present you with this Associateship of Honour. The Royal Botanic 
Gardens at Kew, at which you are an Assistant Curator, have been 
described rightly as the greatest botanical garden in the world. I believe 
that much of your knowledge has been derived also from your early 
training in Scotland. 


On Mr. R. E. Tuopay. 

The Prestpent: Mr. Thoday, your fine exhibits of fruit and vege- 
tables which you grow so well in the gardens of St. John’s College, 
Cambridge, are well known. We are delighted to present you with this 
Associateship of Honour. 


The Veitch Memorial Medal—Awarded to those who have helped 
in the advancement and improvement of the science and practice of 
Horticulture. 

To Dr. W. F. BEwLey: Gold Medal for his work as Director of the 
Glasshouse Crops Research Institute, Littlehampton (previously at 
Cheshunt). 

The PrEsIDENT: Dr. Bewley, we all know the great assistance you 
have given as Director of the Glasshouse Crops Research Institute at 
Littlehampton. I always think of it as Cheshunt. The research you have 
undertaken with such excellent results has been of immense value to 
the glasshouse industry, so we are delighted to present you with this 
Gold Medal. 

To Mr. Ratpu S. Peer. Gold Medal for his work in connection 
with camellias. 

The PresipENnT: I should like to take this opportunity of expressing 
our thanks to you, Mr. Peer, for the handsome gift you made to the 
Society this year for the encouragement of the cultivation of camellias 
in this country. This Gold Medal has nothing to do with that but is 
awarded to you because we believe that you have done more than 
anybody in the world to increase interest in this beautiful shrub. 
Further you have made available to all the valuable results of your study 
on the genus Camellia. 


To Mr. R. D. Rep. Gold Medal for his work in raising new straw- 
berries. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Reid, I often wonder whether you ought not 
to change your name and call yourself The Reid of Auchincruive. The 
country is greatly indebted to you for your creation of that wonderful 
strawberry, ‘Climax.’ You enabled a terrible gap to be filled after the 
war by its introduction. I hear that you have up your sleeve one or two 
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promising new strawberries, but for ‘Auchincruive Climax’ and other 
notable plants, we are delighted to present you with this Gold Medal. 

To The Hon. Miss V. Sackvitte-West. Gold Medal for her 
writings and general encouragement of horticulture. 

The PresipENT: Miss Sackville-West, I should like to give you two 
Gold Medals. One would be for the wonderful garden you have created 
at Sissinghurst and continuously opened for the pleasure and education 
of the public. The other would be for your writings, whereby you have 
given such pleasure to hundreds of thousands of readers. But I am only 
allowed to give you one medal, which I am delighted to do in recognition 
of both these accomplishments. 


To Mr. J. H. BRANDALL. Silver Medal and {25 for his work in 
connection with the floral trials at Wisley. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Brandall, you have done a wonderful service 
for a very long time at Wisley, and the way you have managed the floral 
trials and the floral department generally will be very difficult to equal. 
We are delighted to present you with this Medal, and we hope that you 
are happy in your retirement. 

To Mr. R. B. Cooke. Silver Medal for his work in connection with 
the introduction and cultivation of new plants. 

The PresipeNtT: Mr. Cooke, it is very nice of you to come all the 
way down from Northumberland for this occasion, but you are one 
of those people in the country who can really grow the plants which, 
indeed, you really have no business to grow! On the north face of that 
hill in Northumberland can be seen growing the most remarkable 
collection of plants. In fact, I think that any plant which Edinburgh 
finds too difficult is immediately sent to you. It is therefore with great 
pleasure that we want you to accept this medal for your successful 


cultivation of many difficult plants. 


The Loder Rhododendron Cup—Awarded for work in connec- 
tion with rhododendrons. 

To Sir Eric H. 

The PresiDENT: Sir Eric, I think everybody would agree that the 
Loder Rhododendron Cup finds a fitting home with you and your 
wonderful rhododendron plants at Windsor. I think you have the whole 
of the species collection, and those wonderful plantings throughout 
Virginia Water are unique. I can think of no more appropriate person 
to receive this Cup. 


The A. J. Waley Medal—Awarded to a working gardener who has 
helped in the cultivation of rhododendrons. 

To Mr. A. J. Smit. 

The PresipENT: Mr. Smith, I believe you and Lord Digby have 
looked after the plants and rhododendrons at Minterne for some thirty 
years. You have planted a great proportion of them and have made all 
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the rhododendron crosses with your own hands. For all the many 
plants you have created and looked after we should like you to accept 
this medal. 


The Reginald Cory Memorial Cup-—Awarded with the view of 
encouraging the production of hardy hybrids of garden origin, to the 
raiser of a plant which is the result of an intentional cross, and of which 
at least one parent is a true species. 

To UNIVERSITY OF SASKATCHEWAN (Head of Department of Horti- 
culture—Professor C, F. Patterson), for Lilium x ‘ Edith Cecilia.’ 

(Miss Pansée Browne received the Cup.) 

The PresipENT: Miss Browne, this is the second occasion when 
Canada has carried off this prize. This Cup was carried off some years 
ago by another Canadian, Dr. Skinner, who raised that other beautiful 
Lilium x ‘ Maxwill.’ This time, an equally beautiful Lilium x ‘Edith 
Cecilia,’ raised by Professor Patterson of the University of Saskatchewan, 
wins this Cup. 


The George Monro Memorial Cup—Awarded for the best 
exhibit of vegetables shown by an amateur during the year. 

To Colonel E. J. S. Warp, for an exhibit of vegetables on Octo- 
ber 18. 

(Mr. Dodson received the Cup.) 

The PrestDENT: You are becoming a hardy perennial, Mr. Dodson. 
We try to create more opposition to your winning this Cup. However, 
we have not been successful, and we have great pleasure in awarding 
it to you. I congratulate you and Col. Ward on that wonderful exhibit 
that you produced. 


The Gordon-Lennox Cup—Awarded for the best exhibit of fruit. 


To Tue SHentey Hospirat, St. Albans, for an exhibit of apples 
and pears shown on November 1. 

(Mr. S. Lord received the Cup.) 

The PresipenT: Mr. Lord, I have great pleasure in presenting this 
Cup for that magnificent exhibit, and I congratulate you very much. 


The Lawrence Medal—Awarded for the best wnt shown to the 
Society during the year. 

To Mr. Gzorce G. for a rock at Chelsea 
Show. 

(Mr. H. G. Whitelegg received the medal.) 

The Presipent: Mr. Whitelegg, ali the experts are agreed that your 
and your father’s rock garden at Chelsea is always good, but probably 
last year it was the finest ever. I am sorry your father is not able to be 
here. I hope you will give him all our good wishes and congratulations, 
especially for his achievement at Chelsea last year. 
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The Holford Medal—Awarded for the best exhibit of plants 
and/or flowers shown by an amateur during the year. 

To THE COMMISSIONERS OF CROWN LANDs, Windsor Great Park, 
for an exhibit of fruiting and foliage trees and shrubs shown on 
October 18. 

(Mr. T. H. Findlay received the medal.) 

The Presipent: Mr. Findlay, although you represent the Com- 
missioners of Crown Lands, Windsor Great Park, I sometimes suspect 
that that wonderful exhibit was much more Mr. Findlay’s and Sir Eric 
Savill’s exhibit than the Commissioners’. We congratulate you on that 
remarkable display. I forget how many hundred different varieties you 
had. It was not only educational, but it was beautiful. 


The Sander Medal—Awarded to the exhibitor of the best new 
greenhouse plant of general utility shown to the Society during the 
year. 

To Mr. Hucu W. Astor, for Begonia ‘Van der Meer’s Glory,’ 
shown on November 15. 

The PresIDENT: Mr. Astor, I am not an expert on begonias, but this 
plant was singled out by all the experts as something exceptional. I 
wish you could have been there to see it yourself, but you were in 
Australia at the time. I should like you to know how much it was ad- 
mired, both for its beauty and its cultivation. 


The George Moore Medal—Awarded for that new Cypripedium 
shown to the Society during the year which shows the greatest improve- 
ment on those of the same or similar parentage. 

To Mr. S. Tuarp, for Cypripedium (Nurella G.) ‘Sydney,’ shown on 
November 15. 

The PresipENT: I congratulate you on this beautiful flower, Mr. 
Tharp, for which I have pleasure in presenting you with this award. 


The Williams Memorial Medal—Awarded for the best group of 
plants and/or cut blooms of one genus which show excellence in 
cultivation. 

To Messrs. Ropert BOLTON & Son, for an exhibit of sweet peas at 
Chelsea Show. 

(Mr. Bolton received the Medal.) 

The Presipent: Mr. Bolton, I never think that any flower show, 
whether Chelsea or a village show, is complete unless it has two things, 
vegetables and sweet peas. I am so glad that you are keeping to that 
precept and continue to show those wonderful sweet peas at Chelsea. 
They are a wonderful sight. I congratulate you. 


Vote of Thanks to the Chairman 
Mr. R. D. Trotrer: May I be allowed to propose a vote of thanks 
to our President for his conduct in the Chair today? Having been 
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Treasurer, it is a very great privilege to be allowed now to address the 
meeting from this side of the hall. 

Our President has assumed a very heavy responsibility for the wel- 
fare of this great Society, following on a line of eminent Presidents in 
the past, but I am quite sure you will all agree that the Society is very 
lucky in having him in charge during the present time. (Hear, hear.) 

The activities of the Society are expanding in all directions, as we 
have just heard from the President and from the Treasurer, and we 
have every confidence in our President to steer us safely through any 
difficulties there may be. His financial and business experience, com- 
bined with his very great garden knowledge, seem to point to him as 
being exactly the man for the job, and, in addition, I believe that he 
enjoys doing it. 

I would ask you all to support this very hearty vote of thanks to our 
President for taking the Chair today. (Applause.) 

Mr. Tuomas: I should like heartily to endorse what Mr. Trotter 
has said, and I have very great pleasure in seconding his proposal. 


(The vote of thanks was carried with acclamation.) 


The Presipent: Mr. Trotter and Mr. Thomas, I thank you very 
much indeed for your vote of thanks. I must admit that when I start 
these proceedings, I am full of misgiving having to confront so many 
Fellows, but you are always so kind and helpful throughout the meeting 
that my fears are soon dispelled, and now it is all over, I can admit that 
I have enjoyed it very much myself. Thank you. 

I now declare the Annual General Meeting closed. 


(The Meeting then terminated.) 
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ANNOUNCEMENTS—MAY AND JUNE 
Shows 
Fortnightly Flower Show. 
National Auricula and Primula Society’s 
ae? hee Competition (May 2 only). 


Chelsea Show. 


For details see pp. 221-223. 


Tugspay, May 22 to 
Fripay, May 25 


Tuespay, June 5 Fortnightly Flower Show. 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. | Cactus and Succulent Society’s Com- 
WEDNESDAY, June 6 (petition. 

IO A.M. to 5 P.M. Society’s Competition. 
Fripay, June 8 

12 NOON to 6 P.M. 
SATURDAY, June 9 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. 
\ Fortnightly Flower Show. 
TuEspDAY, June 19 Flowering Tree and Shrub Competition. 

I2 NOON to 6 P.M. , Cactus and Succulent Competition for 
WEDNESDAY, June 20 Amateurs (Sherman Hoyt Trophy). 

10 A.M. to 5 P.M. British National Carnation Society’s Pink 
Competition. 


British Iris Society’s Show. 


Fripay, June 29 | 
II A.M. to 7 P.M. 

SaTuRDAY, June 30 Rose Society’s Show. 
IO A.M. to 5 P.M. 
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Lectures 


Tuespay, May 1, at 3 P.M. “‘Rhododendrons and Camellias at Leonards- 
lee,” by SIR GILES LODER, BT. 


TueEsDAY, June 5, at 3 P.M. “Leading American Hybridizers and their 
Introductions,” by MR. P. G. CORLISS, M.D. 


Tuespay, June 19, at 3 P.M. “Spring Flowers in South Africa,” by 
SIR FREDERICK STERN, O.B.E., M.C., F.L.S., V.M.H. 


The Fortnightly Shows—Attention is drawn to the fact that 
nowhere else in the world do amateur gardeners and other flower lovers 
enjoy the facilities offered by the Society’s Fortnightly Shows in 
Vincent Square and Greycoat Street, Westminster. ‘Throughout the 
year examples of what British gardens may be expected to produce are 
displayed, and the Shows provide a unique opportunity to see not only 
the best of the well-tried varieties of all kinds of plants, flowers, fruits 
and vegetables, but also the steady stream of novelties which have been 
produced by plant breeders in this and other countries, or introduced 
from the wild in regions which have not yet been fully explored. At 
these Shows Fellows and Associates can choose plants for their own 
gardens, and get expert advice on their cultivation and care. 


Demonstrations at Wisley—The following demonstrations will 
be given at Wisley, that on the second day being in each case a repeti- 
tion of that given on the first. 


Flower Garden 

May 16-17. The Summer Pruning of Shrubs. (Commencing at 
2 p.m.) 

Fruit Garden 

June 27-28. Summer Pruning of Fruit Trees. (Commencing at 
2 p.m.) 

Lily Group Meeting—The Lily Group will hold its second meet- 
ing of the year in the Lecture Room in the New Hall at 4.30 P.M. on 
Tuesday, June 19, when there will be an exhibition of 35 mm. lantern 
slides of lilies. 


The British Iris Society’s Show—This show will be held on 
June 8 and 9g (see above), not on June 1 and 2 as stated in the R.H.S. 
Gardeners’ Diary. 

Exhibition of Containers for Horticultural Produce—The 
Ministry of Agriculture, Fisheries and Food, in association with the 
European Productivity Agency of the Organization for European 
Economic Co-operation, is organizing an Exhibition of containers 
(crates, boxes, cartons, etc.) used in the marketing of fruit, vegetables 
and flowers, in this and other countries. 
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The Exhibition is for the purpose of helping all those interested in 
the making and use of cheap and efficient containers for horticultural 
produce. 

The Exhibition will be held in the Society’s Old Hall on June 6 and 
7, 1956, and Fellows and Associates are invited to attend. There will 
be no charge for admission. 

John Abercrombie—wmr. GORDON Gasson of 66 Grosvenor Road, 
Dagenham, Essex, is collecting biographical material of JOHN ABER- 
CROMBIE (1726-1806), gardener and gardening writer. If any of our 
readers have unpublished material relating to the above, MR. GASSON 
would be grateful if they would communicate with him. 

Recently Published Pamphlets—Lawns: Essentials of Establish- 
ment and Maintenance, by R. B. DAWSON (Director, The Sports Turf 
Research Institute), price 1s., postage and packing 3d.; The Choice 
and Care of Trees for the Small Garden, by ¥. P. KNIGHT (Director, 
R.H.S. Gardens), price 1s., postage and packing 3d. 

Gardeners’ Sunday—A scheme is being launched this year which 
it is hoped will make a special appeal to Fellows of The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society. The plan is to have each year one particular day on 
which gardens throughout the country will be opened to the public in 
aid of the two gardening charities. The day selected is the last Sunday 
in June each year and it is proposed that it should be called ‘Gardeners’ 
Sunday.” 

The two gardening charities are the Gardeners’ Royal Benevolent 
Institution which looks after aged gardeners and their widows, and the 
Royal Gardeners’ Orphan Fund which cares for gardeners’ orphans. 
The scheme is being launched by a joint committee of the two 
organizations. 

“Gardeners’ Sunday” has the sympathy of the Committee of the 
National Gardens Scheme of the Queen’s Institute of District Nursing 
as it is appreciated that the National Gardens Scheme owes much of its 
success to the goodwill and co-operation of gardeners. 

Fellows who are prepared to open their gardens on “Gardeners’ 
Sunday”’—the last Sunday in June—are invited to communicate with the 
Secretary, ‘Gardeners’ Sunday,” g2 Victoria Street, London, S.W.1. It 
is also hoped that many Fellows and their friends will support the garden- 
ing charities by making a point of visiting gardens which are opened 
under the scheme. A booklet giving particulars of such gardens may be 
obtained from the above-mentioned address, price 6d., by post 8d. 

Proposed Monograph on the genus Sorbus—Will any Fellow 
who has an authentic specimen which produces blossom of any of the 
following: 

Sorbus aria nepalense Sorbus harrowiana 
»  chamaemespilus »»  Aupehensis aperta 
» discolor true » insignis 
»,  foliolosa »  K.W. 7746 
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Sorbus latifolia Sorbus ROCK 223657 
megalocarpa  subcuneata 
pallescens » YU 8423 
poteriufolia »  Wilsoniana true 
prattit var. tatsienensis Sorbopyrus auricularis 
rhamnoides Sorbaronia sorbifolia 


kindly communicate with the undermentioned by postcard: 
Dr. W. S. Fox, V.M.H., Winkworth Farm, Hascombe, Surrey. 


ARRANGEMENTS FOR CHELSEA SHOW, 1956 


Private View — ‘There will be a Private View on Tuesday, May 22, 
between 2 P.M. and 8 P.M., open only to Fellows and Associates on surrender 
of the special detachable parts of their annual tickets. The ticket issued to an 
Overseas Fellow when on a visit to the United Kingdom will admit him or 
her to the Private View. For details please refer to the paragraph relating to 
Fellows’ and Associates’ tickets. 

In no circumstances, by payment or otherwise, can extra admis- 
sions to the Private View be allowed. 

Dates of Show — The Show will be held on Wednesday, Thursday and 
Friday, May 23, 24 and 25, in the grounds of the Royal Hospital, Chelsea, 
London, S.W.3. 

Times — Fellows and Associates 
Fellows, Associates, and those presenting Fellows’ Transferable Tickets are 
admitted free of charge during the following periods: 

Wednesday, May 23 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Thursday, May 24 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. 
Friday, May 25 8.30 A.M. to 5 P.M. 

The Public 

Admission on payment may be obtained only during the following periods: 
Wednesday, May 23 12 NOONto8pP.m. Admission 15s. 
Thursday, May 24 8.30 A.M. to 8 P.M. a 7s. 6d. 
Friday, May 25 8.30 A.M. to 12 NOON dé 5s. 

I2 NOON to 5 P.M. - 2s. 6d. 

In no circumstances can admission be gained at any time on Tuesday, May 22, 
or before 12 noon on Wednesday, May 23. 

Admission of Children — Children under five years of age cannot be 
admitted. The charge for the admission of children of five years and over will 
be the same as for adults. 


Parties — No reduction in the price of admission can be made for parties 
of visitors, but tickets may be obtained beforehand to save trouble on arrival. 
Application, accompanied by a remittance to cover the cost of the tickets 
required, should be made to the Secretary, The Royal Horticultural Society, 
Vincent Square, London, S.W.1, early in May. Such applications must reach 
the Secretary not later than the first post on Friday, May 18. 

Fellows’ and Associates’ Tickets-A Fellow subscribing 4 guineas 
annually receives 1 non-transferable and 5 transferable tickets. The non- 
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transferable ticket has a detachable portion which will admit only the Fellow 
to whom it is issued and one other person to the Private View on May 22. 
A Fellow subscribing 3 guineas annually receives 1 non-transferable and 2 
transferable tickets. The non-transferable ticket has a detachable portion 
which will admit only the Fellow to whom it is issued and one other person 
to the Private View on May 22. 

A Fellow subscribing 2 guineas annually receives 1 transferable ticket. This 
ticket has a detachable portion which will admit only the Fellow to whom it is 
issued to the Private View on May 22. 

An Overseas Fellow when on a visit to the United Kingdom can obtain a 
ticket which will admit him or her to Chelsea Show at all times at which it 
is open, including the Private View. Applications for tickets should be made 
to the Secretary. 

An Associate receives 1 non-transferable ticket. This ticket has a detachable 
portion which will admit only the Associate to whom it is issued to the Private 
View on May 22. 

Each Fellow’s ticket, either non-transferable or transferable, will admit one 
person at any time when the Show is open on Wednesday, Thursday, and 
Friday, May 23, 24 and 25, but the non-transferable ticket may, of course, be 
used only by the Fellow to whom it is issued. An Associate’s ticket may be 
used only by the Associate to whom it is issued. 

Transferable tickets may not be left at the turnstiles for collection by persons 
visiting the Show later, but may be posted at the Post Office in Main Avenue. 

Catering - It is regretted that it is not possible to provide set luncheons 
and teas, but buffets for the service of light refreshments will be available. 
There will also be separate enclosures for the service of alcoholic beverages. 

Post Office& Telephones — A Post Office for the transaction of ordinary 
Post Office business will be found in Main Avenue, as will also several Public 
Telephone Boxes. 

Railway Inquiries - British Railways have an inquiry bureau in the 
Show, situated in Main Avenue. 

Band - The Band of H.M. Grenadier Guards will, by courtesy of the 
Officer Commanding, play each afternoon in the Ranelagh Gardens, where 
chairs are provided. 

Cloakroom — A cloakroom at which bags, parcels, etc., may be deposited 
will be situated in Main Avenue. 

Catalogue — An official Catalogue and Guide to the Show will be on sale 
in the Grounds, price 1s. 6d. 

Invalid Chairs - The arrangements for the admission of invalid chairs 
will be as follows: 

On Tuesday, May 22, Fellows and Associates in invalid chairs will be ad- 
mitted between 2 P.M. and 8 P.M. on presentation of tickets for the Private 
View. There will be a charge of 5s. for each chair, and that charge will cover 
one attendant. 

On Wednesday, May 23, no invalid chairs can be admitted. 

On Thursday, May 24, invalid chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 A.M. 
and 12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment 
of 7s. 6d. for the occupant of the chair. There will also be a charge of ss. for 
the chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 


Photo, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 


SUTTON’S AT READING 


FIG. 59—JOHN SUTTON who founded Sutton & Sons, 1806 
(See p. 234) 
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The above picture is reproduced from a very old wood 
hop where JOHN SUTTON commenced busin: 
Place, Reading, in 1806. 


Fic. 60—The original House of Sutton & Sons 


Photos, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 


Fic. 61—Aerial view of the warehouses, offices and seed rooms at present 
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MARTIN HOPH SUTTON. 


Fic. 62—Inscription on the top of the Seed Cabinet shown below 


Photos, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 
Fic. 63—Original Seed Cabinet of MARTIN HOPE SUTTON (See p. 234) 
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Fic. 64—Seed Distributing Room. All the trays containing packets of seed 
circulate on rollers (See p. 237) 


Photos, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 
Fic. 65—Seed Testing Laboratory (See p. 238) 
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Photos, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 
Fic. 67—Nemesia strumosa suttoni (See p. 240) 


Fic. 66—Trial Grounds at Tollygunge, India : 
% & 


Photo, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 
Fic. 68—Digitalis ‘Sutton’s Excelsior Hybrids’ 
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Photos, Sutton & Sons Ltd. 


Fic. 70—House of Primula malacoides at Sutton’s (See p. 240) 


* 
Fic. 69—Venidio-Arctotis ‘Sutton’s Triumph’ (See p. 240) 


R.H.S. SHOW ON FEBRUARY 28, 1956 


Fic. 71—Erythronium revolutum ‘White Beauty,’ part of an exhibit of spring- 
flowering bulbs (See p. 231) 


Photos, J. E. Downward 


Fic. 72—Part of another exhibit of spring-flowering bulbs 
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On Friday, May 25, invalid chairs will be admitted only between 8.30 A.M. 
and 12 NOON on presentation of Fellows’ or Associates’ tickets, or on payment 
of 5s. for the occupant of the chair. ‘There will also be a charge of 5s. for the 
chair, and that charge will cover one attendant. 

The Society cannot arrange for the provision of invalid chairs, but they may be 
hired from Messrs. Reselco Invalid Carriages Ltd., 262 King Street, London, 
W.6. Chair attendants cannot be supplied. 


TRANSPORT 


Visitors travelling by car, taxi or coach should alight at the Embankment 
entrance, Visitors travelling to London will find the following Railway and 
Bus Services of London Transport operating from the Main Line Termini: 


CANNON STREET (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 13 to Charing Cross, thence by Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, 
Pimlico Road. 

CHARING cCROss (Railway). District Line to Sloane Square. (Bus) 
Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

EUSTON (Railway). Northern Line to Charing Cross, thence by District 
Line to Sloane Square. (Buses) Numbers 68 and 188 to Strand (Aldwych), 
thence by Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

FENCHURCH STREET (Railway). Tower Hill direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number ro to Victoria Street, thence by Number 11, 39 or 46 to Lower 
Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

KING’S CROSS AND ST. PANCRAS (Railway). Piccadilly Line from King’s 
Cross and St. Pancras to Leicester Square, thence by Northern Line to 
Charing Cross, thence by District Line to Sloane Square. Or Circle Line 
direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) Number 77 or 774 to Whitehall, thence 
Number 11 or 39 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

LIVERPOOL STREET (Railway). By Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. 
(Bus) Number 11 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

LONDON BRIDGE (Railway). Northern Line to Bank, thence by District 
Line from Monument to Sloane Square. (Buses) Number 10 to Victoria, 
thence by Number 11, 39, or 46 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

MARYLEBONE (Railway). Bakerloo Line to Paddington, thence by Circle 
Line to Sloane Square. (Buses) Number 2, 30 or 74 from Baker Street to 
Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 to Chelsea Bridge Road, 
Royal Hospital Road. 

PADDINGTON (Railway). Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 36 or 36a to Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 to 
Chelsea Bridge Road, Royal Hospital Road. 

vicTorIA (Railway). District Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 11, 39 or 46 to Lower Sloane Street, Pimlico Road. 

WATERLOO (Railway). Northern or Bakerloo Line to Charing Cross, 
thence by District Line to Sloane Square. (Bus) Number 46 to Lower Sloane 
Street, Pimlico Road. 

BAKER STREET (Railway). Circle Line direct to Sloane Square. (Buses) 
Number 2, 30 or 74 to Marble Arch, Park Lane, thence by Number 137 to 
Chelsea Bridge Road, Royal Hospital Road. 


A plan giving approach routes to the Show and parking places 
may be obtained on application to the Secretary. 
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NOTES FROM WISLEY 
J. B. Paton 


pw May many Fellows combine a visit to the Gardens with their 
inspection of the Chelsea Flower Show. No finer month can be 
chosen to visit Wisley as at this time the woodland garden which has 
been created on Battleston Hill is at the peak of its display. The large 
planting of rhododendrons in association with many plants from other 
genera is being skilfully blended together and continually being altered 
to bring the best plants to the attention of visitors. Thus many of the 
older hybrids and duplicated plants are being removed and replaced 
by the newest hybrids raised both at Wisley and elsewhere. 

The woodland garden may be reached conveniently by a climb up 
the broad grass walk which is flanked by hedges of the sweet-smelling 
yellow azalea (Rhododendron luteum). Behind these hedges are, on 
the left, the trial of hardy hybrid rhododendrons and, on the right, 
the Kurume azalea garden. In passing it may be noted that some of 
these azaleas have been cut back rather badly by the prolonged frost of 
February. At this date it is too early to say which varieties have been 
killed, but certainly many plants will require considerable trimming 
this spring. The woodland garden is reached by passing over the 
wooden bridge which is situated to the east of the grass walk. As 
visitors reach the top of the bridge it is well to pause awhile and look 
down into the Dell where a planting of the larger-leaved rhododendrons 
can be seen, while directly facing the bridge is an island border with a 
bold planting of double crimson Azalea ‘Hexe’ which has been cut back 
by the frost, as has a group of amoenum hybrids on the opposite side of 
the path. 

Passing down the main path which leads along the crest of the hill 
we may notice on the left a small group of the ‘Jalisco’ grex. These 
plants were root grafted onto R. ponticum, with material supplied from 
the Gardens at Windsor Great Park where they had been selected and 
named from a batch of seedlings raised and presented by the late mr. 
LIONEL DE ROTHSCHILD. The parentage is given as R. ‘Dido’ « R. ‘Lady 
Bessborough’ ; ‘Dido’ is derived from R. dichroanthum and R. decorum 
and ‘Lady Bessborough’ from R. campylocarpum elatum and R. discolor. 
As would be expected from a cross between two hybrids, there have 
arisen plants in a wide range of colours from almost white to the 
strongest yellow. The three named clones at Wisley are ‘Eclipse,’ ‘Elect’ 
and ‘Janet.’ ‘Elect’ has trusses composed of up to ten primrose-yellow 
flowers in which each upper petal is marked at the base with brownish-red, 
while ‘Eclipse’ is of very similar colour except that the outside of the 
corolla is striped with crimson. Associated with these three rhododen- 
drons are the sweetly scented, white-flowered x Osmarea burkwoodti 
and Pieris forrestii with white flowers and bronze-red juvenile foliage. 

Further along this top walk visitors will notice a new path which 
has been constructed to provide another entrance into the Dell. This 
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path is flanked to the east by a steeply sloping border which has been 
terraced with rocks and logs and has now been planted with some of the 
new Wisley hybrids based on Rhododendron repens and R. williamsianum. 
All of them are low growing, thus allowing the contour of the slope to be 
seen. As yet they are unnamed and are being grown under the numbers 
203, 208, 249 and 260. The full parentage is given at the end of this 
note. 
In the Dell may be seen in the early part of the month some of the 
fine hybrids raised at Bodnant. R. ‘Elizabeth’ (R. griersonianum x R. 
repens) has a mass of startling red flowers carried on a compact plant. 
There is a procumbent form of ‘Elizabeth’ known as ‘Jenny.’ R. 
‘Rosefinch’ is also a hybrid from R. griersonianum with R. ‘Bella’ 
as the other parent. It has a loose truss carrying ten corollas each of 
deep rose colour slightly tinged with blue on the outer surface and 
somewhat paler within. R. ‘Bella’ itself is also planted close by and is 
a child of R. ‘Shilsonii’ and R. griffithianum, but it is not such a startling 
colour as its neighbour ‘Redwing’ in which R. ‘Shilsonii’ has been 
mated with R. ‘Barclayi.’ ‘Redwing’ has a compact globular truss 6 
inches high which is made up of ten deep carmine-scarlet flowers. 

Further up the Dell a new path has been constructed this winter 
to join the Dell to the road which runs along the southern crest of the 
hill. This path is flanked by borders in which are many plants of R. 
‘Fabia’ (R. dichroanthum x R. griersonianum). On the edge of the path 
are Kurume azaleas and at the rear of the border are some large speci- 
mens of modern hybrids such as the geranium-coloured ‘Laura Aber- 
conway,’ the blood-red ‘Grenadier’ and the paler-coioured ‘Rosalind.’ 
To contrast with them and lengthen the flowering season are some tree 
heathers and camellias and there are also young plants of Embothrium 
coccineum. These last appear to have survived the winter protected 
as they were by cages constructed of bracken enclosed between strips 
of wire netting. 

One of the larger operations this winter has been the clearing and 
the replanting of a large piece of ground on the south side of the hill 
to the west of the trial of deciduous azaleas. The trial should be in full 
flower in the fourth week of May. The azaleas (R. duteum) from this 
cleared area have been replanted at the bottom of the Cherry Field to 
provide autumn foliage colour. Once again the site is rather steep and 
the soil round the larger specimens has been supported by logs. In 
the main this area has been replanted with a selection of the hybrids 
raised at Wisley since the end of the war. In particular there are some 
williamsianum hybrids placed along the edge and it is expected that they 
will gradually grow over the large logs which line the path. Higher up 
there are many young plants 3-4 feet high of hybrid No. 35. One plant 
from this grex has been named ‘Lascaux’ and received an Award of 
Merit in 1954. Also to be seen are nicely budded specimens of hybrids 
Nos. 24, 38, 261 and 228. This last hybrid is a cross between ‘Mahomet’ 
and R. dichroanthum which has been bred in an attempt to produce a 
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hardier plant with deeper orange flowers. Planted among these hybrids 
are clumps of Lilium ‘Bellingham Hybrid,’ Sorbus matsumurana and 
S. gracilis. 

Around the lower side of the hill nearest to the Portsmouth road are 
many groups of the Wisley hybrids. A large number of them have 
plenty of flower buds and all appear to have been unaffected by the hard 
weather of February, in particular all the hybrids from R. elliottii have 
proved to be hardy which is surprising as R. e/liottii is only rated as a 
“D” plant in the Rhododendron Handbook. A ‘“‘D”’ plant is defined as 
hardy in south and west, but requires shelter even in warm gardens 
inland. In particular we have noted Nos. 67, 87, 89, 178, 182, 184 and 
185. No. 185 did flower quite freely in 1955 and shows a further supply 
of flower buds for 1956. 

On the northern slope of the hill some areas have been cleared this 
winter to accommodate camellias. These camiellias were originally 
planted at the southern end of the Pinetum, but this site is in a frost 
pocket so each autumn the buds have been frozen, whereas on the hill 
the frost drains away more quickly and thus the plants do not suffer the 
loss of their flower buds. 


PARENTAGE OF THE NUMBERED HYBRIDS 
24 ‘May Day’ x elliotti 
35 litiense x ‘Fabia’ 
38 ‘Ouida’ x elliottii 
67 discolor x ‘Moser’s Maroon’ 
87 ‘Albatross’ x ‘Sarita Loder’ 
89 ‘Sir Frederick Moore’ x ‘Faggetter’s Favourite’ 
178 lacteum x ‘Elizabeth’ 
182 ‘Impi’ x elliotti 
184 yakusimanum x dichroanthum 
185 (haematodes x didymum) x elliottii 
203 chaetomallum x repens 
208 hyperythrum x williamsianum 
228 ‘Mahomet’ x dichroanthum 
249 ‘Phoebus’ x repens 
260 ‘Mariloo’ x williamsianum 
261 ‘Naomi’ x griffithianum 


PLANTS OF INTEREST AT WISLEY DURING MAY 


LABORATORY WALLS WILD GARDEN 
Akebia lobata Calanthe tricarinata 
Clematis montana var. rubens Cornus florida var. rubra 
var. wilsonii Enkianthus species 
Rosa odorata gigantea ‘Belle Fothergilla monticola 
Portugaise’ Hosta species 
Tree Paeonies Magnolias in variety 


a 
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WILD GARDEN—(contd.) 
Meconopsis species 
Paeonia lutea var. ludlowii 
Primulas in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 


AWARD OF GARDEN MERIT COLLEC- 


TION 
Amelanchier canadensis 
Berberis darwinii 
Osmanthus delavayi 
Ribes sanguineum var. splendens 
Viburnum bitchiuense 


SEVEN ACRES 


Barberries in variety 
Chotsya ternata 

< Crataegomespilus dardari 
Genista patula 

Halesia carolina 

Lilacs in variety 

Lonicera xylosteum 
Maackia chinensis 
Magnolia cordata 


Spiraeas in variety 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


Aethionema pulchellum 
Androsace sarmentosa var. 
yunnanensis 
Asperula arcadiensis 
Cerinthe major 
Cytisus in variety 
Dodecatheon pauciflorum 
Erinacea pungens 
Haberlea ferdinandi-coburgi 
Iberis jordani 
Tris douglasiana 
Innominata 
Mazus reptans 
Mertensia oblongifolia 
Oxalis adenophylla 
»»  enneaphylla var. rubra 


Omphalodes cappadocica 


ROCK GARDEN AND ALPINE HOUSE 


(contd. ) 

Phlox in variety 
Primulas in variety 
Saxifrages in variety 
Sedum pilosum 
Symphyandra wanneri 
Tiarella cordifolia 

»  wherry 


HOWARD’S FIELD 


Lilacs in variety 
Roses in variety 


GLASSHOUSES 


Acacia pulchella 
Brunfelsia calycina var. 
macrantha 
Clerodendrum splendens 
thomsonae 
Columnea microphylla 
Gesnera cardinalis 
Hoya bella 
Jasminum parkeri 
Mitraria coccinea 
Rhododendron ‘White Wings’ 
Streptocarpus caulescens 
Streptosolen jameson 


WEATHER HILL 


Flowering Cherries 
Flowering Crabs 


BATTLESTON HILL 


Flowering Cherries 
Fothergilla monticola 
Kurume Azalea Garden 
Magnolias in variety 
Primulas in variety 
Rhododendrons in variety 
Trial of Deciduous Azaleas 
»» Hardy Hybrid 
Rhododendrons 


R.H.S. FLOWER SHOWS 
February 14 and 15, 1956 


HIs Flower Show, the second of the year, was only small, but was 
T ive worth a visit. Few people need to be reminded of the exceptionally 
cold weather we were experiencing, and it really was a great achieve- 
ment on the part of the exhibitors to bring so many bulbs and flowering 
shrubs to a show at such a difficult time. 

Immediately below the dais there was a well-arranged exhibit of 
early-flowering bulbs. At one end was a collection of winter-flowering 
crocus species, and at the other an arrangement of other small bulbous 
plants. The centre of the exhibit was raised and planted with groups of 
the larger daffodils. There were at least twenty-five different crocus 
species or varieties showing the wide colour range and beautiful mark- 
ings of this genus, ranging from the uncommon white C. fleischeri to the 
reddish violet of tomasinianus “Taplow Ruby.’ The collection included, 
among others, Crocus minimus from Corsica and Sardinia, with pale 
mauve inner petals and pale buff outer petals beautifully marked with 
dark purple, one of the most beautiful and not quite the smallest of all 
crocus species; C. sieberi ‘Hubert Edelsten,’ darker than the species and 
with white markings and a white band near the tips of the outer petals, 
a hybrid between the Attic and the Cretan varieties. A number of 
C. chrysanthus varieties were shown, including several rarely seen, 
such as ‘Peace,’ pale cream and white in colour with light bronze 
markings at the base of the outer petals, ‘Sunshine’ and ‘Kittiwake,’ 
a very well-named variety of white marked with bluish dove-grey. 

There were several Iris reticulata varieties, including the pale blue 
‘Cantab’ and reddish purple ‘J. S. Dijt’ and the deep blue ‘Harmony.’ 
The bright yellow J. danfordiae and I. histrioides major, the hardiest of 
irises, were also shown. A group of J. histrioides was also shown as a 
small exhibit, and it was noteworthy that the flowers remained in perfect 
condition although the soil around them was frozen hard when they 
came into the hall. 

Among the miniature daffodils were the delightful lemon yellow 
‘Hoop Petticoat’ daffodils, Narcissus bulbocodium subsp. romieuxii, N. 
cyclamineus and triandrus var. concolor, which is slightly smaller than 
triandrus albus. ‘February Gold’ and ‘Beryl,’ one a golden yellow, the 
other pale primrose and both with slightly recurved petals, are hybrids 
of cyclamineus and were well shown. 

In the centre of the hall was another and larger bulb exhibit staged 
at ground-level. The centre-piece was made up of large-flowered 
hyacinths, and at either end were groups of a considerable number of 
narcissus varieties. The hyacinth section included every conceivable 
colour of this genus. ‘Distinction,’ a rich claret colour, and ‘Duke of 
York,’ a lilac-pink with a violet stripe on each segment, were two 
varieties of more unusual colours. Of the daffodils, the following are a 
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few that seemed to catch the eye most: ‘Unsurpassable,’ an enormous 
deep golden-yellow trumpet daffodil; ‘Rouge,’ a large-cupped narcissus 
with a pinkish buff perianth and brick-red cup ; ‘Brunswick,’ also large- 
cupped, with a white perianth and pale yellow cup, and ‘Beersheba,’ 
a large pure-white trumpet variety. 

There were several exhibits of winter and spring-flowering shrubs, 
some of which were flowering naturally in their normal season and some 
of which had been brought on in glasshouses. There was from the open 
a plant of Hamamelis mollis pallida. This variety has larger flowers than 
H. mollis and stands out better among other shrubs. Shrubs which had 
been forced on and which gave visitors a foretaste of the pleasures 
that awaited them in the open a little later on in the season included 
camellias, Prunus ‘Pandora,’ P. subhirtella pendula rubra, Viburnum 
carlesii and Kurume azaleas. 

An unusual exhibit of deciduous trees and shrubs with interesting 
bark was staged from the Society’s gardens at Wisley. This exhibit 
demonstrated the part that such plants can play in our gardens in the 
winter months. Trees with peeling bark were illustrated by Betula 
papyrifera, Arbutus menziesii, Rhododendron triflorum and the old 
favourites, Prunus serrula and Acer griseum. The young coloured stems 
of a number of plants can also do much to brighten gardens in the winter. 
The red shoots of Cornus alba sibirica, yellow shoots of Salix alba 
vitellina and the grey stems of Rubus thibetanus were a few of those 
shown. It should be remembered that to gain full value of these stems 
they should be pruned hard back in the spring. Two plants, more 
curious than beautiful, but which can be seen best in the winter, were 
also in this collection, Salix matsudana tortuosa and Corylus avellana 
contorta. 

An exhibit of Camellia japonica varieties, grown in pots and in- 
cluding a number of the newer American ones, also came from Wisley. 
The centre-piece was a very fine plant of ‘Col. Firey’ with double 
imbricated red flowers, quite 4 inches across. It closely resembled the 
weli-known ‘Mathotiana.’ 

The Royal Botanic Gardens, Kew, staged two exhibits. One was a 
collection of winter-flowering begonias mainly from Mexico and 
Brazil. The second exhibit was composed of tender plants from the 
Southern Hemisphere. Of particular interest in this collection were the 
epiphytic Javanese rhododendron hybrids and the sweetly scented 
Boronia megastigma, a native of W. Australia. So strong was the scent 
of the Boronias and of the mimosas, Acacia victoria, A. longifolia and 
A. alata, that they could be smelt some distance from the stand. The 
grey pendulous foliage of Cupressus cashmeriana showed how decorative 
young trees of this species in pots can be. 

There was a fine collection of house plants which showed what great 
scope there is for those interested in this subject. Other plants exhibited 
included perpetual-flowering carnations and a large-flowered strain of 
polyanthus, the flowers of which were in many cases 2 inches across. 
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There were also some fine plants of Primula malacoides, amongst which 
was a new deep red variety. This, as yet unnamed, variety is a cross 
between ‘Rouge Foncé de Constance’ and ‘Dondofeuer.’ It has no 
farina on the stems which so often falls and spoils the darker-coloured 
flowers. 

As the floral exhibits did not fill the hall, the space under the clock 
was filled with sundries which ranged from greenhouses to labels. Both 
hand and mechanical tools were exhibited, and one of the newer 
machines was a rotary lawn mower, said to be capable of close-cropping 
a fine lawn or cutting rough grass. 

A visit to any of these early shows is both cheering and rewarding 
as one can see gathered together many winter and spring-flowering 
plants which are not so well known or so widely grown as they should 
be. 


February 28 and 29, 1956 


This Show came at a time when many gardeners were wondering 
which of their plants had become victims of the unusually long spell 
of hard weather which had just ended, and it was, indeed, cheering to 
see so many signs of spring gathered together in the New Hall. Fellows 
and visitors will have been impressed by the high standard and great 
variety of plants being shown, among which were daffodils, tulips, 
crocuses and irises, together with flowering cherries, viburnums, 
rhododendrons and azaleas. 

Below the dais was a colourful, Gold-Medal exhibit of bulbous 
plants in which the use of small conifers and rocks had helped to vary 
the height and add interest to the arrangement. Early-flowering tulip 
species and hybrids were well represented in this group. The Persian 
Tulipa clusiana with its graceful slender form and white inner segments 
contrasting with the cherry-red outer ones, was well shown in two large 
groups. A wonderful splash of colour greeted visitors as they entered 
the hall. This was made by 7. fosteriana hybrids, ‘Red Emperor,’ with 
large vermilion-scarlet flowers, the deep yellow variety “Golden Arrow,’ 
‘Easter Parade’ with its yellow petals flushed with red on the outside 
and 7. greigii, a scarlet species, the leaves of which are spotted with 
purplish-brown. The narcissi on this exhibit were the dwarf types and 
included among others the golden-yellow N. bulbocodium conspicuus 
and the delightful, sweetly scented N. canaliculatus. Crocuses and 
dwarf irises were also well shown together with bold groups of the 
scarlet Anemone fulgens, and A. ‘St. Bavo,’ a strain of single anemones 
raised from A. pavonina and ranging in colour from white to deep 
mauve. 

In the centre of the Hall was another Gold-Medal exhibit, beauti- 
fully arranged in the form of a rock garden planted entirely with 
early-flowering bulbs and a few conifers for contrast. The daffodils 
had all been grown in bowls and were most suitable for this type of 
culture and for planting in groups in the garden. The variety and value 
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of the colour provided by. the early-flowering tulips was again well 
illustrated by 7. kaufmanniana and T. fosteriana hybrids. T, kauf- 
manniana ‘Vivaldi,’ a creamy-yellow with a broad crimson blotch on 
the outer segments, and ‘Fritz Kreisler’ (A.M. 1948) with its indescriba- 
ble colour of cream and buff suffused with bright pink, showed that 
these tulips have such remarkable colours that even a few bulbs can 
make an impression in a rock garden. Of the erythroniums, E. revolutum 
‘White Beauty’ was most outstanding with its pale primrose-coloured 
flowers with recurved petals hanging from stems about 10 inches high 
Fig. 71). 

Elsewhere in the hall there was an interesting collection of miniature 
species and hybrids of narcissus showing the wide range of colour and 
form contained in the dwarf members of the genus. N. “Téte-a-Téte,’ 
a cyclamineus hybrid growing to a height of about 9 inches, with a 
golden perianth and an orange trumpet, was given an Award of Merit. 
In another exhibit of bulbous plants there was the unusual Iris bakeriana 
with pale blue falls spotted with violet, the tips being almost black and 
the standards slightly darker than the ‘Cantab’ blue. There were also 
some good plants of Dicentra spectabilis and Polygonatum multijugum 
(“Solomon’s Seal’’) which show how well these plants respond to 
forcing. 

Among the flowering trees and shrubs exhibited, Prunus and Malus 
seemed predominant. There were some fine plants and branches of 
M. purpurea, the first purple-flowered species to bloom, and of M. 
‘Profusion’ with its wine-red flowers and bronze foliage. Of the Prunus, 
P. ‘Kursar’ seemed to be one of the most popular; it has an upright 
habit and bears pale pink flowers on short stalks. P. ‘Hokusai’ with 
large clusters of pale pink blossoms and the slightly darker and double 
variety ‘Shidare-Sakura’ were also most impressive. Sweetly scented 
shrubs were represented by Daphne mezereum, Viburnum carlesii and 
the taller V. bitchiuense. 

Several firms exhibited pans of alpine-house plants which included 
Kabschia saxifrages, cyclamens, crocuses and other alpine plants. 
Crocus biflorus var. weldenii was given an Award of Merit. 

Beneath the clock was a magnificent Gold-Medal exhibit of Primula 
malacoides. The plants were displayed in circular groups, each devoted 
to one particular variety. Every colour from white to deep magenta was 
represented and three new varieties, ‘Lavender Princess,’ ‘Jubilee’ 
and ‘Distinction’ were all selected for trial at Wisley. A Dutch firm 
devoted their entire exhibit to a new Darwin tulip, ‘Pink Attraction,’ 
a pale rose-pink sport from ‘Bartigon.’ Other plants exhibited included 
large-flowered polyanthuses, a very fine strain of Cyclamen persicum, 
carnations and a large group of house plants. There was also an inter- 
esting collection of late-keeping dessert and culinary apples exhibited 
by the members of the Fruit Group. 


THE TERMS “VARIETY” AND “CULTIVAR” 


HE International Code of Nomenclature for Cultivated Plants adopted 
Tit the Thirteenth International Horticultural Congress, held in 
London in 1952, provided, among other things, that 


(a) the term “variety” should be confined to plants which occur 
in the wild and which may be given names of Latin form under 
the regulations of the International Code of Botanical Nomen- 
clature, and 


(b) the term “cultivar” should be applied to plants which origin- 
ated or are maintained in cultivation and which would not 
usually be given names of Latin form, e.g. clones and lines 
which have been so selected as to be reproducible from seed. 


As however the term “variety” is used in American laws relating 
to plants, “cultivar” cannot be consistently substituted for “‘variety” 
in the U.S.A. unless and until the laws concerned have been amended. 
Consequently the Fourteenth International Horticultural Congress 
held at Scheveningen in 1955 adopted a recommendation that the Code 
of Nomenclature should be amended “to allow the use of the term 
‘variety’ (and its equivalent in other languages) to be retained for 
commercial and other non-scientific purposes until such time as the 
term ‘cultivar’ may be incorporated into the laws concerned.” 

The Council has accordingly decided that in scientific or semi- 
scientific articles in the JOURNAL and elsewhere the term “cultivar” 
should be used in appropriate places, e.g. articles which deal largely 
with species and botanical varieties, but that in show schedules, the 
reports of trials, and most of the proceedings of Standing and Joint 
Committees, the term “variety” should continue to be used for the 
time being. 


R.H.S. YEAR BOOKS 


HE Publications Committee of the Society desires to draw the 
Lwamation of Fellows to the two most recently published Year Books 
since it is felt that these contain a number of articles which should be of 
particular interest to growers both of Camellias and Rhododendrons 
and of Lilies and that many Fellows appear not to be aware of these 
books, which are well illustrated. 


THE RHODODENDRON AND CAMELLIA YEAR Book 


Minterne in Dorset, is one of the outstanding rhododendron gardens 
of the country and is in an area where this genus can seldom be grown. 
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It is described by its owner COL. THE LORD DIGBY. DR. J. MACQUEEN 
COWAN’s article on the rhododendrons at Stonefield in Scotland records 
some of the finest of the older plantings in the country and he and 
H. H. DAVIDIAN have revised the Lacteum Series, thus continuing the 
revision of series which have long been a feature of this Year Book and 
this is illustrated by a colour plate of R. lacteum. F. KINGDON-WARD 
writes on collectors’ numbers and the reasons for their retention. 
And who could do so with more right and authority ? An interesting 
symposium on the subject of ‘“‘My Favourite Rhododendrons” should 
help many to make a wise choice, since it includes contributions from 
gardeners in various parts of the country including MARY, DUCHESS 
OF MONTROSE and MAJOR J. P. T, BOSCAWEN, EDITH, MARCHIONESS 
DOWAGER OF LONDONDERRY, D.B.E., LL.D., THE EARL OF STAIR, K.T., 
D.S.0., V.M.H., LORD ABERCONWAY, LORD STRATHCONA AND MOUNT 
ROYAL, SIR ERIC SAVILL, K.C.V.O., C.B.E., M.C., V.M.H., EDMUND L. DE 
ROTHSCHILD, J. P. C. RUSSELL and F. E. W. HANGER, V.M.H. LANNING 
ROPER recounts the story of the making of the famous Kurume Punch 
Bowl in the Great Park at Windsor. There are in addition reports of 
shows, both at home and abroad, lists of recent awards, newly regis- 
tered names of rhododendron hybrids and numerous notes on both 
genera. 

The coloured plate of Camellia ‘Donation’ by PAUL JONES and the 
account of it by MR. GEORGE JOHNSTONE will be treasured by many. 
MRS. MILDRED BLANDY tells of the wonderful old camellias in her garden 
on the island of Madeira, where Camellia sasanqua has grown into 
shade trees over 33 feet tall. sIR GILES LODER writes about his journey 
to the Guichard Camellia Nurseries near Nantes, CHARLES PUDDLE 
describes some of the camellias at Bodnant, and Mr. F. P. KNIGHT, the 
Director of the R.H.S. Gardens, Wisley, contributes a very useful 
article on the propagation of camellias. 


Tue Lity Book 1956 

In this volume dedicated to MISS ISABELLA PRESTON, MRS. G. ANLEY pays 
tribute to the late ELLEN K. FIELD, who was such a good cultivator of 
lilies. CONSTANCE SPRY discusses lilies in decoration and NIGEL WYKES 
of Eton has written about the cultivation of lilies in pots. PROFESSOR 
G. L. SLATE has compiled a list of American lily hybrids, giving pertinent 
information as to parentage, raiser and first publication of name; this 
should be of great use to all lily raisers everywhere. c. A. BEST describes 
Canadian lily hybrids and DR. F. L. SKINNER comments on the lilies of 
his raising in the 1954 season. Bellingham Hybrids at Wisley are 
discussed by F. E. W. HANGER, and there is a useful treatise on the root 
systems of lilies, by L. TUFFERY. REAR-ADMIRAL FURSE discusses fritillaries 
which he grows so well, and there is also the report of the Lily Group 
discussion on the genus, jointly making the most important contribution 
to our knowledge of it which we have published for a number of years. 
E, B, ANDERSON writes about the lilies in his garden on the coast of 
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Somerset, while OLIVER E. P. WYATT writes on sites for lilies. In addition 
to a symposium on “My Five Favourite Lilies” by well-known lily 
enthusiasts there are descriptions of award plants and short articles 
and notes of practical value. 


These Year Books may be obtained from The Secretary, The Royal 
Horticultural Society, Vincent Square, London, S.W.1. Price t1os., 
by post 11s. 


SUTTON’S AT READING 
T. K. Hodder 


OHN SUTTON (1777-1863), a man of kindly disposition and shrewd 

business sense, founded the ‘‘ House of Sutton’’ in 1806 to deal in 
flour and in agricultural seeds, corn and “‘ pasture’’ seed chiefly (Fig. 59). 
This business in and around Reading prospered, for it was a time of 
remarkable agricultural progress, with GEORGE 111 (Farmer George) on 
the throne. 

MARTIN HOPE SUTTON (1815-1901), the second son of John Sutton 
had a flair for botany and even in his teens showed that love of plants so 
characteristic of those whose interest and livelihood is horticulture. But 
with peace at last in Europe, prosperity on the land had ended, and every 
pressure was put on the boy to devote himself to one of the professions. 
Just as in later life he would not be deterred from what he thought was 
right, so it was in youth, and when he left school it was to join his father, 
and his great ambition to bring flower and vegetable seeds into the 
business was realized. This was in 1828, and a most treasured possession 
of the firm today is the wooden cabinet made by the boy to keep his 
stock of seeds in forty-two compartments. It is no bigger than a suitcase, 
17 inches high, 144 inches wide and 7} inches deep (Fig. 63). On top 
of the cabinet is a brass plate inscribed: ‘This chest of seed drawers 
was the first used by me. In 1828 I began buying and selling seeds, in 
the name of my father JOHN SUTTON, being at that time 13 years of age. 
In 1831 the first account was opened with a Wholesale London Seeds- 
man. In 1836 I became a Partner with my Father, and subsequently 
my brother Alfred also. By God’s blessing we have continually pros- 
pered and increased, so that we now (October 1857) employ about forty 
men and boys” (Fig. 62). Such an inscription throws much light on the 
character of this man. The cabinet has been carefully preserved all these 

ears. 
. By sowing his own seed and collecting the harvests he added to his 
stock. But what is still more important, he added to his store of know- 
ledge. Here is one of the many trips he records to different parts of the 
country: ‘To see Brown’s Tulips at Slough, Ronald’s at Brentford, the 
Knaphill and Woking Nurseries, and Waterers at Bagshot. I walked 
back during the night in order to be at my desk at the proper time in the 
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morning.” ‘This expedition was made on foot, making a round journey 
of well over seventy miles and obviously to that earnest young man it 
was nothing remarkable that he should walk twenty-five miles home 
during the night to start his normal day’s work at 7 A.M. 

Adulteration of seed was rife in those days, a cheap substitute being 
made sterile for mixing with seeds which were similar in form and 
colour, but of higher value. For instance, rape at 3d. per pound, after 
being killed, was mixed with broccoli seed worth perhaps tos. per pound 
—a lot of money in those far-off days. MARTIN HOPE SUTTON’s determi- 
nation was that he would sell no seed unless of ‘‘the highest purity and 
of full germination.’’ That was his guiding star and it has been the 
inviolable principle of the firm throughout its long history. This war 
against seed adulteration was long and bitter, till at last the Adulteration 
of Seeds Act became law. 

The Royal Horticultural Society, founded only two years before the 
House of Sutton, was having a profound influence on gardening, for 
through the Society’s collectors great numbers of new plants of all kinds 
were being sent back from all parts of the world. Garden design, too, 
was in a transitional stage. With the death of ‘‘CAPABILITY’’ BROWN, 
(‘‘no natural vista so grand that it could not be improved’’), the great 
age of landscape gardening was coming to an end. HUMPHRY REPTON 
was carrying on some of BROWN’s ideas, but in a modified form, for the 
parkland effect was being broken up by walks and small enclosures—a 
beginning to the phase of formalism which was carried to such excess 
in later Victorian gardening. 

For MARTIN HOPE SUTTON there were frequent commands to go to 
Windsor to advise on the Royal Gardens of the castle, and often 
QUEEN vicToriA herself would drive round in her little pony chaise 
pointing out what she desired to be done. On several occasions, too, he 
was called to Osborne to meet HER MAJESTY and plan improvements to 
the grounds of her marine summer residence. 

As a result of the development of the railways and the introduction 
of the penny-post, orders could be sent, post-paid or carriage free, to 
almost any part of Britain. MARTIN HOPE SUTTON was quick to perceive 
that by this means the seed business could be made nation-wide rather 
than local only. 

For the multiplication of seed stocks, Sutton’s, from the earliest 
days, have had their own most carefully chosen growers at home and 
abroad. The ‘‘mother’’ seed, which has been raised under the direct 
supervision of the firm’s technical experts, goes to these growers, and it 
is from these pure line stocks that the seed for sale is secured. Such 
crops must undergo the most thorough inspection and for this the firm’s 
own experts travel the length and breadth of Britain and the Continent 
down to the shores of the Mediterranean. The directors themselves 
have always made crop inspections an all-important part of their duty, 
spending long days in the fields with the growers checking every plant in 
every row. Thus the bonds between the firm and many of the growers 
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have become time-honoured—the names of fathers, then sons, and now 
grandsons are in those contracts. 

In 1871 a third generation of suTTONs joined the partnership. He 
Was MARTIN JOHN, eldest son of MARTIN HOPE SUTTON, and his five years’ 
apprenticeship had ended. Though only twenty-one, he immediately 
realized the tremendous possibilities which lay in farm grasses, clovers 
and roots, if first-class stocks of these could be achieved. This he set out 
to do, and in time had great successes. 

The history of British farming indeed repeats itself, for the following 
words were written seventy years ago by MARTIN JOHN SUTTON in his 
book Permanent and Temporary Pastures, published in 1886: ‘‘ With the 
majority of able-bodied labourers and lads declining to work in the 
country, the sowing down to temporary pastures or leys is not merely 
a means of lessening the labour bill, it also ensures the storage in the soil 
of a large reserve of grain producing energy ready for any National 
emergency.” That book ran through nine editions and is still in demand 
by agriculturists today. 

Besides his great interest in grasses and roots, MARTIN JOHN SUTTON 
played a big part in the leading agricultural societies, being a member 
for many years of the Council of the Royal Agricultural Society, of the 
Smithfield Club, and of the Bath & West & Southern Counties. 

At the shows of these societies, and others, Sutton’s, from quite 
early days, exhibited the produce grown from their seeds. The first 
Smithfield display was mentioned as far back as 1843 when, at the Fat 
Stock Show then held at Baker Street, ‘‘a selection of choice roots 
grown by customers of Sutton’s received much favourable comment.” 
Through the years the Sutton displays have been admired by horti- 
culturists and farmers from all over the world and have gained 1,760 
gold medals and other awards. One, thought to be unique, is the 
Cross of the Legion d’Honneur. This tribute was conferred on the 
Managing Partner (MARTIN JOHN SUTTON) of an English Firm by the 
French Government for the magnificent lawns laid down for the Great 
Paris Universal Exhibition of 1878. 

MARTIN JOHN SUTTON was now turning his thoughts to the possi- 
bilities of trade overseas and this new venture developed amazingly. 
Large quantities of seeds were sent to New Zealand, Australia, and the 
East. Later the United States market was entered and Sutton’s flower 
seeds became very popular there. This export trade is indeed truly 
world-wide, for, last year, seeds were exported to 107 countries. 

Two other sons of MARTIN HOPE SUTTON became partners. ARTHUR 
WARWICK SUTTON was during his life responsible for the vegetable 
section and produced by hybridization and selection many outstanding 
varieties of peas, beans and other vegetables and also many of the finest 
types of agricultural root stocks. LEONARD GOODHART SUTTON, the 
youngest son, for many years directed the flower section, and being 
especially interested in annuals he introduced many notable novelties, 
those from South Africa being his particular speciality. 
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One of the remarkable and perhaps unique things about this firm 
is the way in which its management has always been a personal thing 
to members of one family, for the board of directors today consists of 
direct descendants of that JoHN SUTTON who founded the firm, each of 
the four directors controlling personally a section of the business. This 
personal touch throughout, coupled with the fact that the vitally im- 
portant matter of the breeding, selection and improvement of their 
stocks and strains of vegetable and flower seeds has always been top 
priority in policy, is undoubtedly the reason why this family business 
has grown from strength to strength. Over 150 years it has retained 
public confidence under the management of five generations of the 
SUTTON family—today it is more flourishing than at any period of its 
long history. 

The visitor to the Royal Seed Establishment at Reading cannot help 
but become conscious of the air of old-world courtesy which pervades 
the place—a rare and refreshing thing today. The traditions which 
have been handed down from father to son through generations are 
largely responsible for this atmosphere; however, let nobody misunder- 
stand it and think for even one moment that this firm is old in spirit as 
well as in years. On the contrary, the most modern methods are grasped 
with eagerness, explored and adapted to the business, and efficiency 
pervades it throughout its many facets. 

Few of these visitors will have any conception of the magnitude of 
the premises behind the Market Place entrance. Over the years the 
expansion has gone on, till now when offices, order rooms, warehouses, 
granaries, packing rooms and laboratories cover nearly five acres in the 
very heart of Reading. The House of Sutton, starting with two or three, 
was employing seventy by the mid-century and now numbers nearly 700. 

These buildings and staff are linked by the customer’s order, be it 
large or smal!. From the moment the daily bags of mail are opened and 
the contents sorted for the various departments, the order forms are on 
the move. Starting with the smaller packets, each order form in its 
own metal tray begins its long glide over the roller conveyors of the 
main flower and vegetable execution room, past no less than 12,000 
separate divisions each containing a distinct variety of seed (Fig. 64). 

As the trays slide by on their quarter-mile journey they gather bulk 
as operators drop in the packets according to the order, checking and 
re-checking as they go. Ali this while other assistants are replenishing 
the compartments with packets from the stock-rooms, and behind them 
other teams of workers in the warehouses are breaking down the bulk 
supplies held in what seem endless tiers of sacks. There must be no 
waiting for this or that, the rhythm of movement unhurried, unbroken, 
goes on, each team feeding the next. So the trays with the order forms 
completed pass into the packing room where, with a seemingly casual 
glance, a packer will choose a container never too large, never too small, 
to hold each assortment of packets and bags. Before this era of cartons, 
Sutton’s had to have their own huge carpenter’s shop to make boxes 
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by the thousands, and even today many huge wooden cases are called 
for to hold bulk orders to be dispatched to far-off parts of the world. 

While seeds are safe in paper and cardboard in temperate climes, 
there has to be a special packing room for seeds ordered for tropical 
and semi-tropical lands. Here inner metal envelopes are used, which 
can be sealed against moisture and, too, as the name alone may not 
convey enough, there must be a coloured picture of the vegetable or 
flower. Some of these illustrations look strangely old-fashioned, but 
cannot be changed, for the native grower may say, ‘“‘No, these are 
different from last year’s, and may not grow as well.”’ 

Thus the finished products ‘‘of the highest purity and of full germi- 
nation’’ as ruled by MARTIN HOPE SUTTON so long ago, go out round the 
world. But seed crops, no matter how well grown and harvested, will 
have some impurities and some substandard seed, and, for this reason, 
in the warehouses are batteries of ingenious machines for sorting and 
cleaning. Many have been designed for one task only and are as in- 
genious as those whose sole use is just to extract any pea in which there 
is a weevil hole. Till not so long ago this was one of those tedious and 
costly hand and eye tasks on which teams of sorters had to be employed. 
Now the seed is fed into long cylinders in which are set an infinite 
number of needle points. As the cylinder rotates so the peas tumble 
over the points and sooner or later any pea with a hole will be impaled 
and carried up to the top of the cylinder, there to be swept away by 
a brush into the trash tin. Each of these machines will sort a ton of 
seeds an hour. 

Mechanization has yet to come to the removal of the stained pea that 
would spoil the look of a sample. With the processed pea it has been 
achieved, for here the contrast is great, and the electronic eye is un- 
hesitating in releasing the trigger that will flick the black pea from 
the flowing stream of green. With seed peas the colour contrasts are 
too narrow between the grey-greens and the greeny-browns. But this 
problem, too, will be solved in time like so many of the others. 

Today all the great seed firms have their own seed-testing labora- 
tories, but to Sutton’s belongs the honour of being one of the very first 
firms to test all seed for germination, under glass and in the open ground, 
before any was sold. When the Seeds Act became law, Sutton’s Labora- 
tory was one of the first to be licensed by the Government. Here in this 
all-important department the specialist workers are given what mechani- 
cal and labour-saving aids are possible but incredibly quick hands and 
wonderful eyes reign supreme. Glancing at tray after tray of germinating 
home-grown beans and peas, and at the minute seeds on their damp 
filter papers, one realized what a wonderful seed year in England this 
past one has been—a hundred seeds set out, a hundred germinating 

Fig. 65). 

' "That is a brief glimpse of Suttons in Reading. To the traveller, 
particularly by rail, the Sutton grounds just outside the town and again 
by the railway near Slough are delightfully familiar. These two trial 
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grounds and experimental stations cover over 150 acres, and for much 
of the year they are a blaze of glorious colour. 

Fellows of The Royal Horticultural Society, of course, will realize 
the unceasing work that must go on behind the scenes on the trial 
grounds of a great seed firm. We fancy, however, that few who have 
not visited the Sutton grounds can conceive the volume of this work. 
In an average year there are at least 3,000 trials of flowers and 2,250 
trials of different vegetables, while in the Vegetable Plant Breeding 
Station some 550 selections, pure line and crosses are made. In the great 
range of greenhouses at Reading the average number of plants grown 
under glass will be 150,000 every year—the scene ever changing as 
speciality follows speciality. 

Documentation and recording of this great range and vast number 
of plants is in itself a prodigious undertaking, for every record must be 
minutely and exactingly kept. Only those who have been schooled in 
perfection over years would ever have the courage to discard so ruth- 
lessly as they do here at the faintest sign of a possible fault. 

Millions of gardeners, who from road and rail have seen the glorious 
beds of flowers, may have envied Sutton’s the soil in which these are 
growing, little realizing that it would be hard to find a poorer soil than 
that at the Reading trial grounds. But the policy behind the trials on 
that hungry gravel is that if seeds will do well there, how much better 
will they do on the average garden soil. 

To those who have a professional or a player’s interest in sports 
grounds, a fascinating corner of the Reading trial grounds is the Grass 
Advisory Station, with its putting green inspired by the famous Road 
Hole (the 17th) at St. Andrews. Here an almost infinite number of 
trials are going on with all types of grasses, varieties of seeds and di- 
versity of treatments from surface to under-drainage. Soils of varying 
types have been brought in and made up into experimental plots, for to 
Reading come enquiries about golf courses and playing fields for every 
kind of sport, on the widest range of soils not only to be found in the 
British Isles but all over the world. 

Much research work, too, has been done here on the grassing down 
of aerodromes. A most notable achievement was the development of 
the growing of grass through a bituminous layer with the Alexander 
**Petas”’ process which made it possible to maintain, in a serviceable 
condition, airfields which otherwise would have been out of commission 
owing to muddy conditions. 

In flowers, the work of crossing, selection and genetical research 
has gone on without ceasing over the years. Many subjects have been 
introduced only to be superseded, and from all this ever-changing 
material it is not easy to single out particular landmarks in the firm’s 
floral history. However, it is with special pleasure and some small 
amount of pride that they point to the Primula family. Sutton’s indeed, 
have every reason to be proud, for primulas have occupied their atten- 
tion for as long as they can trace. Through them many new colours in 
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Primula sinensis have been brought out, and on the introduction of 
P. malacoides at the turn of the century a new train of research and 
breeding has given us innumerable varieties, each with some particular 
point or colour which made it desirable. Sutton’s can well claim to have 
been the originators of a large number of varieties of both P. malacoides 
(Fig. 70) and P. sinensis, giving growers a wonderful range from which 
to choose. 

An enormous amount of attention was given to the introduction of 
‘Charm’ chrysanthemums within the last decade. The original plant 
occurred amongst some seed of Cascade chrysanthemums which 
Sutton’s had sent to be grown for them in Kenya. This single plant was 
thought to be a mutation and the possibilities of it breeding true were 
regarded as too much to hope for. So far as habit of plant was con- 
cerned, however, the first generation bred true and further selection 
work was carried out. The dwarf mushroom-like shape of the plant is 
quite firmly fixed and specimens measuring over 3 feet across and carry- 
ing 2,000 blooms or more have been regularly produced. This plant 
created a stir not only amongst chrysanthemum lovers but throughout 
the entire horticultural world, and is regarded as one of the major intro- 
ductions of the century. Sutton’s can now claim to have produced an 
early-flowering form of this type which can be brought into bloom out- 
doors in September. 

Almost unique is Sutton’s Venidio-Arctotis. It represents the result 
of numerous crosses between Venidium and Arctotis grandis and its 
hybrids. Brilliantly coloured flowers are carried on long, stiff stems 
making it ideal for cutting and an excellent pot plant. Unfortunately, 
all efforts of Sutton’s technicians to induce this plant to produce fertile 
seed have been unavailing. It is not entirely sterile, but it cannot be 
made to set sufficient seed to make this means of reproduction worth- 
while. It is, therefore, grown almost entirely from cuttings (Fig. 69). 

With so many notable Sutton introductions it is difficult to single 
out one more than another, but one must mention the Nemesia strumosa 
sutioni which the firm brought over from South Africa in 1893. The 
original colour was orange and the plant somewhat insignificant, but 
the strain now includes crimson, scarlet, pink shades, yellows, creams, 
blue and many intermediate tones, all exceedingly striking. Moreover, 
the nemesia is one of the simplest subjects to handle (Fig. 67). 

When casting an eye over the immense number of beautiful strains 
of flowers it is impossible to imagine any major improvements, but the 
work of selection goes on and new forms and colours continue to appear. 
The ‘Triumph’ strains of Antirrhinum, Cyclamen, Gloxinia, Salpiglossis, 
Streptocarpus and many other choice flowers are the result of the firm’s 
own research. They have been established in their particular type, but 
still this great work goes on, the search for something better. 

One hundred and fifty momentous years, and Sutton’s may well be 
proud of their service to those who love a garden; this service which 
began so humbly and it is humble still, for who can deny that those who 
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work close to nature must become humble. But that guiding star, of 
“the highest purity and of full germination,” has brought great success 
to the firm, but more than that it has brought warm friendships. From 
all parts of the world letters of congratulation on their long and honour- 
able record have come in to the Sutton family—letters which will be 
treasured as greatly as any of the medals gained by the firm in its 
150 years. 

As we have said earlier in this brief history, it is interesting that 
this firm should have begun about the same time as The Royal Horti- 
cultural Society was founded—a Society which can be described, even 
in its own JOURNAL, as the most highly respected Horticultural Society 
in the world. We are sure that members of this famous Society, while 
the memory of their own Sesquicentenary is still fresh, will join in con- 
gratulating Sutton’s and add their good wishes for the future of this 
old-established family business—long may such firms continue with us, 
to contribute their share to the success of our great British heritage—the 
love of gardens and gardening. 


NOTES FROM FELLOWS 
Lilium x Warburton Hybrids 


R. ROY M. WALLACE, of Warburton, Victoria, Australia, sent me 
pa seed in July 1945, and in the accompanying letter wrote as 
follows: “About ten years ago I crossed the pollen (of L. nepalense) on 
to regale. I raised one plant which proved to be a remarkably fine form 
of regale. This past season I used some of the pollen on [sic] aurel- 
anense and got a nice capsule of seed. I am enclosing some.” 

From this seed the Warburton Hybrids were raised. They were 
quite a uniform lot in the first generation and the seedlings raised in 
turn from these have shown no substantial variation to the third 
generation. 

In appearance the lily is a stout form of regale with up to eighteen 
flowers borne on a strong upright stem that needs little staking. The 
flowers have more yellow in the throat and less red on the outside of 
the tepals than typical regale, and the leaves are broader. 


The fiowering season is about a fortnight later than regale. 
L. PALMER 


Winter Damage at the Italian Riviera 


It may interest Fellows of the Royal Horticultural Society to hea 
at first hand something of the tragedy that has hit this coast and this 
lovely garden, a tragedy that will ruin thousands of market gardeners, 
that has brought devastation to hundreds of terraced hillsides, labori- 
ously brought back into cultivation since the war. The entire coast of the 
“Riviera Dei Fiori” is much damaged, as, with the exception of olives 
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in the hinterland, it depends for its existence on the export of flowers, 
especially roses and carnations and early vegetables. 

The famous flower market of Ventimiglia, built by my late husband 
(CECIL HANBURY), is bare and deserted for the first time in memory. Even 
the few small stalls of flowers for private buyers are empty. Everyone 
who has visited it will remember those women in gaily coloured head 
scarves, with outstretched hands, pressing single anemones and little 
bunches of Roman hyacinths on the passerby, not crying their more 
showy wares of gorgeous masses of carnations. One stall I noticed had a 
few meagre bunches of shrivelled roses, at 5,000 lire a dozen, or nearly 
£2 10s. od. The poor old woman was rubbing her blue hands together, 
and tears were streaming down her withered cheeks: ‘We are all ruined, 
Signora. All our life’s work has gone. How can we start again ?” 

For fifteen days the coast has been under an iron grip of ice and 
snow, with a terrific thunderstorm, giving place again to more ice and 
snow, and gales of 50 m.p.h. or more, driving icy sleet before it. 

In France, I hear, agricultural taxes and health insurances may be 
lifted or eased, and there is talk of doing the same on this side of the 
frontier. 

In the garden it seems now as if hardly a plant has survived. Of 
course, it will be some time before we shall know if large trees, such as 
Eucalyptus, Ficus indica and even Cedars of Lebanon will pull round; 
they have suffered badly, and all are burnt deep brown by the frost, 
their leaves littering the ground. The cedars’ needles are yellow and fall 
if touched. Not a single aloe lifts its scarlet head ; they too, are shrivelled 
up like burnt paper. Spiraeas, and all varieties of ceanothus are immune. 
But many flowering shrubs, are, as far as one can see, dead. Many 
climbers, too, have suffered badly, including all the Bignoniaceae, 
especially B. venusta, and even the usually hardy Phaedranthus buccin- 
atorius, often known as Pithecoctenium buccinatorium. Solandras, all 
daturas, reinworthias, streptosolens and most of the Convolvulus family, 
especially the lovely hanging C. cneorum, and the variety, C. floridus (of 
which even the bark is split open by frost) look very sick. The bark of 
even old trees of Tecoma stans is also cracked open by frost. Slopes of 
Aster fruticosus (syn. Diplopappus fruticulosus) look as if a fire had swept 
over them, and the dark glossy leaves of the clivias look like shreds of 
dirty white paper. Genistas and jacarandas have suffered, too, but will 
I think recover. Not a single mesembryanthemum is left! But the 
greatest tragedy are the bougainvilleas; my new and lovely Jamaican 
varieties are, I fear, definitely dead. One glorious B. spectabilis var. 
lateritia, the scarlet one, and B. spectabilis, that covers the palazzo walls 
right up to the roof, look completely dead, even the old wood. Possibly 
in the spring they may break again, one can only hope! We have had 
temperatures from 3° to 5° C. below zero, for nearly four weeks, and 
ice stands thick on the ponds; snow has been shovelled off the main 
paths, but the worst enemy were the weeks of sleety, icy east wind! 
The only plants which appear to have stood up to this unheard-of 
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weather are the citrus (and how lovely their gold and lemon fruits look 
on the snow-laden trees!). All varieties of Acacia, even the fragile A. 
hottii (a garden hybrid of unknown origin, but quite the most beautiful 
of all Acacias), do not seem to mind the cold, although the weight of 
snow on their massed heads has caused a havoc of broken boughs. 

Such a disaster has not been seen in these parts since 1929, and even 
in that year there was nothing like the present damage. 

Even English wallflowers are shrivelled! And narcissus in full flower 
have had their stems frosted through, and now lie with their scented 
blossoms on the icebound earth. 


DorotTHy HANBURY-FORBES. 
La Mortola, Ventimiglia. 


PLANT TO WHICH AN AWARD WAS MADE 
IN 1953 
Camellia sasanqua ‘Narumi-gata’ A.M. December 1, 1953. 


A pretty, early-flowering variety suitable for a frost-proof greenhouse 
or a sheltered woodland situation in a favoured locality. It has thick, 
shining leaves and saucer-shaped single flowers nearly 4 inches across 
with white petals tinged pink near the edges. Exhibited (as Camellia 
sasanqua var. oleifera) by Lord Aberconway and the National Trust, 
Bodnant, N. Wales. 

EDITOR’s NOTE—It is regretted that the description of this plant has 
been delayed owing to difficulties in ascertaining the correct name. 


BOOK NOTES 


“Plant Propagation Practices.” By James S. Wells. Demy 8vo. 344 pp. 
Illus. (The Macmillan Company, New York and London.) 1955. 42s. 


The author, who emigrated to the U.S.A. from England in 1946, is well known in 
the nursery trade in both countries, partly for his many fine contributions on the propa- 
gation of woody plants, which have appeared in appropriate trade publications. 

Here, in a well printed book of thirty-two chapters, with ninety-two photographs, 
three pages of detailed plans of propagating houses, and thirty-one pages devoted to 
charts describing specialized methods and results, Mr. Wells has brought together his 
previous writings and added much new material. It is of importance to note that the 
first five chapters deal with providing fundamental knowledge which all propagators 
should possess, and the author, who is essentially a practical propagator, has shown 

.good judgment in enlisting the help of a scientist, Dr. Wendell H. Camp, in writing 
a special chapter on ‘‘Water, Heat and Light,” the understanding of which can make all 
the difference between success and failure. 

Six chapters deal with the raising of woody plants from seeds, cuttings, grafting and 
budding, layering and division, with a brief reference to herbaceous perennials. This 
part of the book is based on methods employed in large commercial establishments in 
the U.S.A., and one has to have in mind a conveyor-belt system, whereon travels the 

raw material, i.e. seeds, cuttings, scions and stocks, being transformed en route by the 
quickest and most up-to-date methods into young plants. The vastness of numbers 
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and areas of propagating space need not result in the book being regarded as unsuit- 
able for those who are concerned with raising smaller quantities, for the methods 
described can be adapted for this purpose. 

Throughout, the author is convincing because he is so obviously writing about 
something of which he has first-hand knowledge, but I fee! he is happiest when raising 
woody plants from cuttings, particularly magnolias and rhododendrons. The chapter 
on “‘Humidification and Constant Mist’”’ is particularly valuable, and must be taken 
seriously by all progressive propagators. Most of the initial difficulties have been over- 
come, and with the advent of the ‘electronic leaf’’ to control the mist-spraying, the 
over-saturation caused by reliance on time switches or the human element will soon be 
a thing of the past. Hormone treatments are dealt with at length, and with these great 
importance is laid on wounding the cuttings. The practice of wounding woody plants 
is not so prevalent in this country, but the photographs on pages 93 and 95 illustrate the 
method with good results. Chapters on ‘‘Pests and Diseases”’ and ‘‘Specialised Nursery 
Practice” are followed by detailed accounts of the methods used in the U.S.A. to 
Pe the most important genera of woody plants. Finally, a chapter on ‘‘Month- 

y-month Work”’ sets out a programme, but in using this I would constantly bear in mind 
the remarks under ‘“Timing”’ which commence on page 77. 
F. P. KNIGHT 


“Iris for Every Garden.” By Sidney B. Mitchell. 215 pp. Illus. 
(M. Barrows & Co. Inc.) $3.50. 


The late Professor Sydney B. Mitchell was one of the great figures of the iris world. 
He is kindly remembered in this country for his genial personality, and with esteem 
for his work on the bearded section of the genus Jris. This is the third printing of his 
book, and it gives a remarkably compendious account of the whole genus, though half 
of it is devoted to bearded irises. On this, in his time, there could have been no more 
authoritative writer, for Professor Mitchell was associated with the late William Mohr 
in the production of ‘Purissima,’ undoubtedly the most important variety figuring in 
the pedigrees of modern hybrid bearded irises, as well as having himself produced 
many other famous varieties. 

It is stated in the preface that the book is intended for iris-growers in the United 
States and Canada, but with this reservation it may be recommended as a useful 


handbook anywhere. 
MORTON 


“Camellias in the Huntington Gardens.” Vol. II. By William Hertrich. 
378 pp. Illus. (The Huntington Library, San Marino, California.) $10.00. 


This second volume of the Camellias in the Huntington Gardens, of California, 
further illustrates the wonderful collection of these plants there, and makes me long 
for an opportunity to visit these gardens. 

Another 249 varieties or ‘‘cultivars” of Camellia japonica are arranged alphabeti- 
cally and described in detail, with excellent monochrome photographs. By name alone, 
only about a dozen of all these varieties are known to us in England; if they had been 
grouped in sections, either by flower type, or even by colour, it would have been a very 
great help in trying to identify an unknown bloom amongst the 249 illustrations. Of 
the few varieties well known here, the pictures give an excellent impression, though 
= one shown as ‘Mathotiana Alba’ is not the formal double type of flower as we 

ow it. 

This volume also includes a section on C. reticulata, with its history, descriptions 
and illustrations of 19 different varieties, together with their leaf forms, which tend to 
differ much more than in C. japonica varieties. This forms an interesting sequel to an 
excellently produced book. 

GILES LODER 


ORDERS FOR BOOKS 


The Society does not sell any publications other than its own. Orders 
for books reviewed should therefore be sent direct to the booksellers and not 
to the offices of the Society. 


The contents of this volume are copyright. 
application 


For permission to reproduce of the articles 
be made te the Council. 
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fortnightly show 


is the best possible excuse for a really 
good lunch with a glass of wine at the 


Army & Navy 


Stores 


It’s only four minutes’ walk 
to Victoria Street; you'll find 
good food and good service there 


The 14” Suffolk ‘Punch’ motor mower was a hit from 
the start, chiefly because of its silence and one-lever 
control (automatic clutch). Now there’s a 17” model 
as well, with twin differential rear rollers for easy 
turning whilst cutting; an added 
refinement is the dual drive, 
operated by an 
auxiliary clutch 
for full contro! 
in confined 


spaces 


14” and 17” mowers have the 
same superb 1.1 hp 4-stroke, car- 
type engine, easily started and 
cheap to run — 1 pint of petrol per 
hour: totally enclosed chain 
transmission: 4-year guarantee : 
and very low price — 14”, 36 gns. 
17”, 49 gns. 

There’s also the Suffolk Side- 
whee! (the wheels drive it, not the 
rear roller) with the same 
silent motor. 19”, £26. 15. o 
complete 


everything for everyone 


VICTORIA STREET SW1- VICTORIA 1234 
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CRITTALL 


ALUMINIUM LEAN-TO 
GREENHOUSE 


Made by the Metal Window En- 
gineers with the International 
reputation for high quality 
workmanship and materials. 
The Lean-to is an addition to 
the popular Crittall range of 
Rustless Greenhouses and is 
designed for erection on cus- 
tomer’s own dwarf walls. Stur- “ae =| 
dilyconstructed andcompletely — 
weatherproof, the Lean-to is __ 
particularly attractive as a sun lounge = J. 
where extra room is required. Made in three An 
widths: 5’ 9”, 7’ 9” and 9’ 9”; any desired length in 2’ 0” multiples SEE OUR STAND 
from 8’ 0”. Prices from £45.5.0. Example: as illustrated, 12’ 0” AT THE CHELSEA 
tong, 9’ 9” wide, £82.10.0. Complete with glass, putty and glazing FLOWER SHOW 
clips. Free delivery England and Wales. 
DEFERRED TERMS AVAILABLE Send for details to :— 


THE CRITTALL MANUFACTURING CO. LTD. 


Horticultural Department LC, Braintree, Essex 


Scientists recommend 


Quicker Results 
LIQUINURE feeds plants at two 
levels—via roots and leaves. This new 


LIQUINURE is ideal for leaf feeding 
because it is a correctly-balanced mixture 
of all the plant-feeding elements, completely 
water-soluble, cannot scorch foliage. ‘GENERAL’ 
‘FLOWER 
Readily absorbed by both leaves SPECIAL’ 
and roots, it is a complete natural diet ‘TOMATO 
for all types of plants. SPECIAL’ 


Send 1/3 for 128 page 
fully illustrated 


book ‘Liquid Manure 
Gardening’ 
LIQUINURE SALES, 


LIQUID PLANT FOOD Boreham Wood, Herts. 


| 
2-way 
feeding & 
ASN 
technique, called ‘leaf feeding’, 
ensures that plants take in the 
nutrients immediately. 
| 
Zi 
NUE 
Seld J 
everywhere in 
bottles — 
LIQUINURE 
and (3/6d 
xii % 


Share and 
share alike 


.... after all, there’s enough for them 
both, and they’re happy to share. But there 
are still many children all over the world 
who can’t share—what little they can get 
they need for themselves. 

The problem of fair shares is not a simple 
one. For insect pests, weeds and plant 
diseases take an unfair share of food crops. 


Preventing this is the business of Plant 
Protection Ltd. 

The resources of the parent company, 
I.C.I., support Plant Protection Ltd; and 
at the Plant Protection |Research Station 
at Fernhurst, where the first selective 
weedkillers and insecticidal seed dressings 
were tried out, scientists are constantly 
trying new weapons in the fight against 
hunger. This is an important fight—it 
plays a very great part in the world’s 
struggle for happiness. 


thea plant ection. 
| 
| 
Plant Protection Ltd 
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* JUST PUBLISHED 
THE 


GREENHOUSE 


A QUARTERLY REVIEW 
FOR ALL GARDENERS 


IF YOU own a greenhouse or are thinking 
of buying one this new quarterly journal is 
for you. Contents include: Choosing a 
greenhouse; month-by-month notes on all 
glasshouse crops; Orchids; Carnations; Toma- 
toes; Geraniums; Alpines; Cacti; Begonias; 
Melons; John Innes Composts ; Pest Control ; 
Money from your Greenhouse; etc. 


—_- Contributions from leading Horti- 
culturists. Attractive full-colour cover 
and many how-to-do-it photographs 
and line drawings. 
Spring issue NOW READY. 2/6 from your 
newsagent or by post from the ishers 2/9. 
(Summer number June Ist.) 
Annual subscription 11/- 


PAUL LANGFIELD & COMPANY 


PUBLISHERS 
143, BATH ROAD, HOUNSLOW, MIDDX. 


BARR'S 
BULBS 
GLADIOLI 


For July-Sept. Flowering 


3 EACH OF 12 SHOWY 
VARIETIES 13s. 6d. 


6 EACH OF 12 SHOWY 
VARIETIES 
MIXED LARGE-FLOWERED 
per 100, 32s. 6d; per doz. 4s. 6d. 


26s. Od. 


1956 Catalogue of Seeds and Bulbs for Spring 
planting post free on request. 


Messrs. Barr & Wallace are proud to announce 
an amalgamation of these two well-known 
concerns. The same high tradition of service 
will be maintained. 


WALLACE & BARR 


THE OLD GARDENS, 
TUNBRIDGE WELLS 


TENNIS 
COURTS 


AND 
SPORTS GROUNDS 


GRASSPHALTE .. 


HAMPTON HILL, MIDDLESEX 
Molesey 4343=4 


WALTER C. SLOCOCK’ Lid. 


FOR OVER 160 YEARS 


RHODODENDRON 
SPECIALISTS 


AND PRODUCERS OF FIRST-QUALITY 
ORNAMENTAL TREES AND 
SHRUBS, FRUITS, ROSES, Etc. 


Please write for copies of our 
CATALOGUES 


“RHODOS and AZALEAS” and/or 
“TREES and SHRUBS” 


(Post Free) 


GOLDSWORTH NURSERY 
WOKING SURREY 


“Op Oy | 

Ep 

20 

role 

SER 


TA R P E N Electric Tools 


specially designed for the job 


and outdoor use 


TARPEN TRIMMER can save its cost in two 
days’ use and keep your hedges neat and 


healthy. Price, including 
25 ft. cable, from £16.0.0 


3-WHEELED GRASSMASTER 

Will cut the toughest grass and 
weed growth inaccessible 
to scythes and mowers. 
Price, including 25ft. 
cable, from £14.5.0, Con- 
verted to Vergemaster at 
extra cost of £4 


VERGEMASTER will cut lawn 
edges as fast as you can walk 
backwards. Price, including 
25 ft. cable, from £15.0.0. 
Convertible into Grassmaster at 
extra cost of £1 


Write for illustrated folder to: 


TARPEN TILLER 


Ideal for herba- 


ceous borders, @ 


rose beds and 


ground inaccessi- 
ble to power-driven 


hoes. Price of Tiller 
complete, £35. Saw 


attachment £17.10.0@ 


CHAIN SAW 
ATTACHMENT 
is easily substi- 
m tuted for the 
hoe-shaft of the 
Tiller,weighs only 
143 and willcut 
trees up to 10 in. 
in diameter. Price of 
Saw complete 
£36.15.0 
Tiller attachment £15.15.0 


Power supplied by mains if practicable, 
or from portable generator. 


TARPEN ENGINEERING CO. LTD. (7), txworth House, 


Ixworth Place, London, S.W.3. Tel.: KENsington 3491 (7 lines) 
See these machines on Stand No. 9 in Northern Road at the Chelsea 
Flower Show, May 22nd - 25th 
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JUSTIN BROOKE LTD. 


WICKHAMBROOK, Nr. NEWMARKET, SUFFOLK 
We invite you to visit our nurseries and fruiting orchards at any time, including 


Sundays—preferably by appointment. 


We have a large acreage of nursery stock, including Peaches, Nectarines, Apricots, 
Cherries, Apples, Pears, Plums and Figs. 


In our fruiting orchards you can see the results obtained by planting similar stocks 
of all these fruits; and you can see the results at various stages of growth. 


PEACHES ON PEACH STOCK 
Telephones: 


In office hours—Wickhambrook 200 


Out of office hours—Wickhambrook 304 


—‘“CRAVEN” 


INSECTICIDES AND FUNGICIDES 
“MYCOL” COLLOIDAL COPPER 


“DOUOL” D.D.T. EMULSION 
FOR CHRYSANTHEMUMS 
“BENEX EXTRA” 
(COMBINED B.H.C./D.0.T.) 


TO CONTROL APHIS, CAPSID, 
CATERPILLAR, ETC. 


Full particulars and prices from 


w. J. CRAVEN & Co. LTD 


PHONE 2631-2 EVESHAM 


ALLWOOD’S 
CARNATION 
FLOWERS 


are the ideal gift for all 2 
occasions. 


Selected colours or unique | 
mixed shades. 


From: 
1 gn. to 5 gns. 
per box 


Write for Catalogue 


Cut Flower Dept. 
~ HAYWARDS HEATH 
SUSSEX 


Carnation Specialists Wivelsfield 232 


MASKELL’S— 
THE PRIZEWINNER’S 
CHOICE 


WE supply ALL fertilisers, manures and insec- 
ticides, including “‘Super’* Hop, the ideal 
manure for ALL soils and crops; economical, easy 
and clean to use, weed-free (‘‘Large’’ Sack, 18/6 
for 1,000 sq. ft.; ‘Double Large’’ 31/6); also all 
Horticultural aids: Naphtho Lime, Garden Limes, 
.1. Composts, Peats, Bone Meal, Loams, Sands, 

Iphate of Potash, Nitrate of Soda, Lawn Dress- 
ings, Tomato, Chrysanthemum and other special 
fertilisers, Fruit Tree and all other washes, etc., 
delivered any address in U.K. at competitive prices. 
FREE ON RE QUEST Gardener's Handbook and 
Price List of 80 products, Phone Maryland 2728, or 


Send to MASKELLS (1900) 


68 DIRLETON RD. WORKS LONDON E.I5 


Always ask for... 


Secateurs 


THE MECHANIZED 
GARDEN CENTRE 


Demonstrations, advisory service, 

maintenance and after-sales service on 

all makes of estate and garden machinery. 
Catalogues and price lists on request 


GODFREYS 
110 Marylebone Lane, London, W.1 
(Welbeck 6842) and Brenchley, Kent 
(Brenchley 61) 


UNDER ROYAL PATRONAGE 
GARDENING GLOVES 
HEDGING GLOVES 
HOUSEHOLD CLEANING GLOVES 
THORN PROOF 
PROCESSED HIDE PRUNING GLOVES 
In all sizes as supplied to the Fellows 
of R.H.S. since 1920 
ALL ENQUIRIFS TO 
ADA EVERITT, Gardening Gloves 


82B Constable Road, Ipswich, Suffolk 
Ter. 55612 
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there any 
POTHOLES 


OR WORN PLACES 


Your PATHS— 


DRIVE OR FORECOURT? 


Then use MENDAROAD, the 
simple _self-applied asphaltic 
material which can be Laid 
Cold with ordinary garden 
tools. Each bag is a complete 
unit providing a hard imper- 
vious surface ready 
for immediate use. 

29/6 per cwt. 

Packedin } cwt. bags. 

Carriage paid 
& Wales — 


DO IT YOURSELF - AT A QUARTER THE COST 


GEO. A. WEBSTER LTD. 
11 MERTON w.4 


GREENHOUSE HEATING 
EQUIPMENT... 


Phillips Boilers are confidently recommended 

for their exceptional value and economy in 

operation. Boilers or complete sets can be 

supplied. Thousands of satisfied users. 

Boilers are available in 5 sizes from £8 5. 0. 
Send for complete list. 


COMPLETE 
APPARATUS 
Examples :— 

Prices include boil- 
ers, smoke stack, etc, 
all h.w. pipes stays 
expansion joints, 
bolts, etc., ready to 
fix. Easy to follow 
instructions sent 
with every apparatus. 
Prices are for a house 
with two 4° h.w. 
pipes on one side of 

the house. 

6ft. x 6ft. £16 10,0 

Sft. x 6ft.£17 9.9 
10 ft. x 8 fe. £1819. 6 

Deferred terms 
available. 
We would recommend that you send for our catalogue 
which gives complete details 


H. E. PHILLIPS LTD 


96 King William Street, Coventry 


‘DICOTOX’ 


brand 
LAWN WEEDKILLER 


trade mark 
2:4-D SELECTIVE 


MAY JUNE | JULY | AU 


GA BE USED THROUGHOUT THE GROWING SEASOW 


EASILY 
APPLIED - = 


A WATERING CAN WILL SERVE 


RARELY AFFECTS RESULTS 


Container Sufficient to treat 


6 fl. oz. bottle (4s. Od.) 

12 fi. oz. bottle (7s. 6d.) 

1 quart tin (17s. 6d.) 

1 gallon tin (60s. 0d.) 4800 sq. yds. 
5 gallon drum (185s. 0d.).......... 5 acres. 


Approved by Ministry of Agriculture 
AN M&B brand HORTICULTURAL PRODUCT 
manufactured by 


MAY & BAKER LTD 
Dagenham ILFord 3060 


\ 
YEE In 
2 GALS. 
/ WATER 
ti | wre TRear 
| 
ERAOICATES MOST 
COMMON TURF.WEEDS 
Calendar 
| JAN | FEB 
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BUY YOUR 
AFRICAN VIOLETS 


from the 


SPECIALISTS 


We hold the most comprehensive 
collection of these plants in this 
country, over 190 registered varieties. 
Guaranteed true to name and free 
from any disease, 
Seed, Leaves, Small Plants, Flowering Plants. 
Available March-September. Send 5.A.E. for list. 


C. WICKS, LTD 


MAPPERLEY NURSERIES 


NOTTINGHAM 
Growers of good plants since 1880 


SMAIL’S GARDEN SHOP 


Bulbs for Garden or Indoor Culture 
Seeds for Garden and Greenhouse 
Climbing, Alpine and Hardy Plants 
a and Evergreen Shrubs 

Lawn Grass Seed. Fertilizers 
Insecticides. Sankey’s 
Garden Pots 
John Innes 
Composts 


W. SMAIL 
44/46 Palmer Street, Westminster, 8.W.1. 
ABBey 4427 
One minute from St. James’s Park Station 
Five minutes from R.H.S. Hall 


loose-boxes and garden 


Please gend for 
A WOODCRAFT LTD., 


Gutteridge St. Hilli Heath 
el. HAYes 0657 


Double-action SPRAYER 


For insecticides, disinfectant, lime-wash, 
creosote, etc. One-man _ operation, 
speedy and efficient. Money-back guaran- 
tee, complete, no extras. 55/- 


Write for illustrated leaflet. 


SOLO SPRAYERS LTD. 
Dept. (R.H.), Progress Rd., Southend-on-Sea 


THE WANEY 
GARDEN SHED 


7 ft. long x 5 ft. wide. 
Cash £15. 10.0 or 62/-™ 
ai mont ments of 23/ 
Deposit and 12 «VALE WANeY 
GARAGE 
12ft. long x 8 ft. wide. 
Cash £29. 15.0 


or £6 Deposit and 12 payments of 44/7. Prompt dis- 
patch. Send for free list. Also for all types of Fencing. 
CARRIAGE PAID home England and Wales mainland 


VALE COUNTRY PRODUCTS 
(Dept. R), Wantage, Berks. 


‘SERPENT’ 


INDELIBLE (LEAD) 
LABELS 
LAST 100 YEARS 
NEAT, LEGIBLE, 
SELF-AFFIXING 
ADAPTABLE, COM- 


PLETELY RELIABLE 

No. 1 LABEL MACHINE 
Printed with any (different) names, 4/3 dozen; 
34/- 100. Label-printing Machines from £3 19s. 6d. 
Send for lists and FREE SAMPLE (ony name). 
Complete Label-machine Outfits, from £5 5s. Od., 
postage 3/-, make IDEAL GIFTS 


SERPENT LABEL WORKS 


ROCKBEER, EXETER 


KETTERING LOAM 


As supplied for over 30 years to the 
Horticulturists. Hand-Dug 
Yellow Fibrous, from our own virgin 
fields. Also Bedfordshire Silver Sand 
and Noted Nottingham Marl. 
Quotations for any quantity, delivered 
by Rail or Road Transport to your door. 


KETTERING FUEL CO. LTD. 
28a STATION RD., KETTERING, 
NORTHANTS 
Telephone: 3059 


STUART BOOTHMAN 


has specialised in 

ROCK GARDEN PLANTS 
for over twenty years. 

His illustrated catalogue gives 
cultural notes for each sort 
and guarantees to replace any 
that die within three months 
of planting. 

Please ask for a copy. 


NIGHTINGALE NURSERY, 
MAIDENHEAD e BERKS. 


Conservatories, ALL YOUR SPRAYING 
OLO 
| 
=s- 
ALPH | 
Uxbridge, 
OU A 
a 
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We have pleasure in introducing 


SANGRAL 


TEN-DAY FERTILISER 


TOMATO SPECIAL 


ANALYSIS: 
NITROGEN 6.5% PHOSPHATES 5% POTASH 7% 


Plus the Trace Elements : 
MAGNESIUM - MANGANESE - BORON and IRON 


THE ORGANIC BASE BALANCED PLANT FOOD 
for bumper crops and superb flavour 


BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6, Half-Gall. 13/6, One Gall. 25/- 


GRANULAR SANGRAL _ | LIQUID SANGRAL GENERAL FERTILISER 
PACKETS 8&d. * BOTTLES 2/-, 3/6 
CARTONS 2/6, 5/-, 12/6 | Half-Gall. 13/6, One Gall. 25/- 


WHITEHOUSE 


LIMITED 


‘Phone: FRANT 247 Buckhurst Works, Frant, Sussex 


The ALL-CEDAR 
*‘EXTENDIBLE UNIT’ 
GREENHOUSE 
with 
POTTING SHED 


The perfect combination for the amateur 
gardener. The Greenhouse is supplied 
complete with stagings, and may be ex- 
tended at any time by additional units of 
6ft. or 12 ft. long by8 ft. wide. The Pottin 
Shed with Cedar Shingle roofis eepeided 
with a well-lit potting bench, and may be 
used to house the boiler if required. 


Visit our stand, No. 14, Northern Road, at the Chelsea Flower Show. 
Painting Unnecessary - Low in Upkeep Costs 


Write for new illustrated catalogue of All-Cedar Greenhouses for 
all purposes 


x1x 
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CLEMATIS GWYNEDD 


KNIGHT’S NURSERIES LTD., 
This vigorous hybrid of the “‘lanuginosa’’ 


section blooms prolifically twice a year, HAILSHAM, SUSSEX 
with large eight-petalled blue-mauve ‘ 
flowers of a silvery sheen. A wonderful Climbers in great variety, in- 


acquisition available for planting NOW, cluding Clematis (large-flowered 
3-year-old pot-grown plants on own roots. 


Don't fail to visit our exhibit in the and species), Jasmine, Honey- 
sea marquee. Site No. 
suckle, etc. 
Burkwood & Skipwith Ltd. . 
The Shrub Specialists 
Park Road Nurseries, Kingston, Surrey. Send for our Catalogue 
Telephone: KIN 0296 


LABEL R ROSES 
Beat THE FROST! 
i its kind; it accurately predicts night frost half OUTDOOR LABEL 


an hour after sunset. Amazingly reliable and 
Write either side of a stiff 


white card which slides back 
into transparent holder. Seal 
with match for clear and lasting 


accurate — never misses a forecast. Price 25/6 
. (Double Japanned Case) ; 32/6 (Stout Copper 
record. As shown on B.B.C. 


i 
i 
Case). Write for leaflet. i 
Television. 4/- per doz., post 


‘FROSTCASTER free. Cheque or P.O. 


cause 36 Manin, MIDACRES LTD. 


SANDER ° 
* 
\e 
RCHI D Ss je 
WRITE FOR @ Be sure to use GREY 
BANDS. Being softer and more elastic t 
QUARTERLY | 5/ are specially suited 
Tender plants and flowers can eld secure @ 
LIST OF SPECIES FROM ® without risk of damage. There is a size for . 
per * every purpose. invited. 
LBANS) Floweri Small quantities from orticultural Sundries- 
SANDERS (ST. A LTD ng ° men and Stationers. e 
HERTFORDSHIRE sized e CATON LTD., Mermaid House, 9 
Plant 70 St. Thomas Street, London, S.E.! 
Tel.: ST. ALBANS 245 Telephone: HOP 2104/6 
* 


Our “RIVIERA” SCREENING 
Is split §° dia. bamboo bound nearly close by galv’d 
Telephone HEATH wires in 10-yd. rolls—49", 59” and 69” wide. 
Numbe 282 FOR 
um r INEXPENSIVE Het OPEN WIRE 
for PEAT specially BLINDS, ETC. \Auaaaae FENCES, ETC 
epa Fencing and Gates. All lied and fixed. 
red for Oak ng and Gates, Al types supple 
CH ELSEA Hurdles, Chestnut Fencing, Teak Garden Furniture 
ECLIPSE PEAT COMPANY LIMITED GERALD GILMER LTD. 
ASHCOTT — SOMERSET TEL.: 1640/1 LEWES EST. 1922 
And at BISHOP’S WALTHAM, Tel.: 271 
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Agreen, velvety carpet~ that will be 
your lawn after you use Velyas. In 
one action it does two jobs — puts 
new vigour, lively colour into the 
turf and kills most lawn weeds. Give 
your lawn Velyas now. see your 
garden shop today! 3 Ibs, 2/6; 
7 Ibs. 4/6; 56 Ibs, 24/—; 42/- 


Remember it’s VELVAS ‘cor LAWNS 


LAWN WEED KILLER 
‘Puff’ your Weeds Away! 
SPOT Weed Killer introduces the very latest technique 
for killing isoiated weeds or patches of weed on lawns. 
Puffed on as a dry powder ic kills most weeds with one 
application without any damage to grass. 
Supplied in specia! ‘puffer’ containers, 1/6 
Ottainable from your local herticultural shop. 


PAN BRITANNICA INDUSTRIES LTD., WALTHAM ABBEY, ESSEX 
One of the Tennant Group of Companies 
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What's the way co get results in a garden— 


feed the ro of the plants, The more effi- 
ciently you ¢ , the better the results—and 
it’s as simple at! And you get directly to 
the roots when you place a Plantoid right 
slohgside them—that’s logical, isn’t it ! 

But the nore to it, because not -only 
have you equate supply of plant food 


where it do: good—right at the roots— 


you have 1toid which feeds the roors 
drop by cd t as the plant needs it, 
Plants drink ; they don't eat—but they drink 
SO slowly that they can't fully benefit from 
large dos« iquid food which soon sink 
beyond th: t area: the constant steady 
trickle fro: antoid suits them, they get4g 


all, none is wasted. 


Now as 
can get some 
plant. food 
cluding we« 


\tity—-it's idle to suppose you 
1g for nothing. lf you Spread 
a wide area, everything, in- 
ets a little—how very much 


more wise -d a Plantoid to just those 

fants you t to grow, the plant gets the 
Bethe weeds get nothing 

That's w anteids are so amazing in their 
results. t magic, it’s just plain straight- 
forward « sense, perhaps! reallyshould 
Say science 

“An adequate concentration of suitable 
plant foc gically placed in the exact 
Spot wher« operate with maximum 
efficiency our technical expert, 

But splendid though the Plantoid system ts, 
the forn a remarkable example’ 
applied s: knowledge. 


Here's how Plantoids work: 


Moisture first dissolves the Nitrogen for 
growth—this element tends to draw the 
young rootlets towards the Plantold. WNitro- 
gr makes ail parts of the plant grow quickly, 

ut used alone it would tend to rather sappy 

rowth, and that is where the next part— 
latash—comies in, to make this inicial growth 
sturdy——make the plant robust and more able 
to resist disease. 


The plants need supplies of Phosphorus 
when producing flower and fruit, so a phos- 
phate insoluble in waterisused. This will net 
wash away but will be dissolved by the plant's 
Own root sap which is exuded as the plant 
matures, 


Twe more elements—/ron and Monganese— 
bring vivid colour. All plants fed with 
Plantoids are remarkably brifliant, one might 
also say this feature alone makes the use of 
them worth while. 


Plantoids contain Calcium to keep the soil 
sweet; Magnesium to help prevent disease, 
and Napiitialene to keep soi! pests at bay. 


That's. how they work, and nothing is 
wasted—and, as a CoMmsequence, gardeners 
who use Plantoids consistently, are loud in 
their praise. i've thousands of letters from 
all-over the world from delighted gardeners 
who've discovered this amazing new product. 


May | suggest that you try a 3s. 6d. packet of 
PLANTOIDS PLANT GROWTH TASLETS. 


You'll get results out of all proportion to 
the trifling cost. 


Yours sincc~ely, 
FRED STREETER. 


STAND No. 30 


3/6 


STANDARD PACK. 


also in 2/- and 
8)- packs 


3 HELSEA SHOW 


PLANT GROWTH TABLETS 


Made by “.ANTOIDS LTD., Bromley, Kent, GME GF THE GRAHAM FaArisH 


REGD. 


GROUP 


Printed by Spottiewoode, Ballantyme Co, Lid., London and Colchester. 
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